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Test I—First Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Centering Problem 
Part Ill. Theme Writing 
Part IV. Business Letter Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter 
Part III. Tabulation Problem 
Part IV. Manuscript Writing 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Letter With Tabulation 
Part III. Business Forms 
Part IV. Rough Draft Manuscript 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Index Cards 
Part III. Form Letters 


Part IV. Rough Draft Memorandum 
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Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 


textbook. 
PRICE LIST 

1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 
2 packages (20 tests and manual).... 1.60 
3 packages (30 tests and manual).... 2.10 
& packages (40 tests and manual).... 2.60 
S packages (50 tests and manual).... 3.00 
6 packages (60 tests and manual).... 3.45 
7 packages (70 tests and manual).... 3.85 
8 packages (80 tests and manual).... 4.20 
9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package 


Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual)—$1.50. 


Successful teachers of typewriting use and approve a | 
testing program that reflects the requirements | 
of the modern office. . . . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! | 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting | 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostie 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 
Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 
Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the 
National Council for Business Education. Later revisions 
were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. Volume XIV, the most recent volume, was 
released in 1957. The new series was prepared by Ruthetta 
Krause and a committee representing the Research Founda- 
tion of UBEA. It is the policy of the sponsor of these tests 
to conduct a continuous program of research and make re- 
visions as deemed advisable. 


A manual for teachers which in- 
cludes complete instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 
each order. 


Srupents TYPEWRITING TESTS 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


seccassipeneeeeeoane packages of Test III 
packages of Test IV 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Educatien or school order forms 
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NEW RECORD ... 


@ of classroom adoptions 
The seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has 


already been adopted in far more schools than any previous 
edition of this great book in the same length of time. In all states 
where it has been placed on a multiple list, it is setting a new - 
record. For example, in Indiana where it is on a multiple list with 
three other books, it has been adopted in 95 per cent of the 
counties where typewriting is offered. 


The 7th 
Edition 
20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


@ of classroom satisfaction 


B 
d The seventh edition is giving satisfaction in the typewriting class- 
Lessenberry room. Teachers all over the country are attesting to this fact. Here 
is the comment of one teacher who is using this new edition in 
Crawford her classes: “I have been teaching typing fifteen years and have 
, used many textbooks in that time. | have not found a better 
Erickson arranged and easier text to follow—both for the teacher and the 


student—than the new seventh edition of 22TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education ) 
Cincinnati 27 — New Rochelle, N. Y. — Chicago 5 — San Francisco 3 — Dallas 2 


This book gives life to economics 


DODAYS ECONOMICS 


W. i. Meas HERE are economic principles presented in clear, simple, vivid language that 
makes the subject understandable and interesting to high school boys and girls. 
Starting with facts for consumers, and America’s economic opportunities, the 
text guides the student step by step through the operations of consumption, 
production, business and labor, exchange, credit and marketing, transportation 


and trade, distribution and investment. 


Completely up to date, the book interprets the workings of economics in 
the fresh light of atomic age developments. Many photographs and charts put 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


the points across with sharp clarity. The book gives practical advice on such 


matters as buying for cash or on credit, insurance, taxes, paying rent, using 
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UBEA Publications 
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United Business Education Association 
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In This Issue 


> Guidance, an integral part of a busi- 
ness educator’s philosophy and teaching, 
has been chosen as a “special” for the 
Feature Section of the January 1958 
Business Epucation Forum. At a time 
when the country faces a grave economic, 
industrial, scientific, and political future, 
it becomes increasingly important to pre- 
pare students not only in the business 
skills, but in the personal characteristics 
which will enable them to put these skills 
to the best possible use. The editor of 
the Feature Section has assembled in this 
issue eight articles that point out both 
general and specific activities involving 
guidance. 


> Teaching aids abound in business edu- 
eation. A look at the Services Section 
of the January 1958 Forum will verify 
this point. Business, professional, and 
service associations have, in many in- 
stances, done an excellent job of prepar- 
ing educational materials which, used in 
the right manner, can enliven and en- 
hance the teaching of business education. 
The materials have, in most cases, been 
classified to inelude references which 
should be in the hands of the student as 
well as in the teacher’s library. 


> Guidance can be conducted in an in- 
formal and effective manner in the op- 
eration of an FBLA chapter. Some of 
the references available to assist the spon- 
sor or adviser of an FBLA chapter are 
listed in the FBLA Section of the Janu- 
ary 1958 Forum.—dH. P. G. 


Editor: Guidance Forum 
J. FRANK DAME 
Florida State University 
hassee, Florida = 
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Guidance in Business Education 


TO GUIDE means ‘‘to point out’’ or ‘‘show the way.’’ Thus, guid- 
ance involves personal help which is aimed at assisting a person to 
decide what he wants to do or where he wants to go. Purposeful 
accomplishment through satisfactory problem solving is the personal 
outcome desired by all sincere and ambitious persons. However, 
guidance does not imply handearrying each student through the 
rough as he seeks to chart a course of action to meet his oceupa- 
tional needs. It does mean that many possible resources and devices 
should be developed and utilized which will assist the student in 
arriving at intelligent conclusions. All individuals differ in native 
ability and the real job of the teacher is to put these individual 
abilities to work in such a way as to develop a process of self-guid- 
ance. 

There are many activities that make their respective contribu- 
tion to the guidance function and, of course, teachers of business 
subjects play a large cooperative part in developing and refining 
such activities. The business teacher is especially concerned because 
he or she, more than most teachers, is dealing with subject matter 
and students that are definitely close to the working world. 

Some of the activities and functions involving guidance which 
business teachers are assisting in organizing and refining are cur- 
riculum planning, placement services, follow-up studies, occupational 
surveys, vocational testing, job analysis, career conferences, and 
student counseling. Many of the above items are touched upon in 
the articles found in this issue. Above all, this special guidance 
issue reflects the thoughts of classroom teachers on many phases of 
this important matter because each contributor is a person who 
meets students over and over again in daily contact. It is my per- 
sonal hope that these contributors will feel that their efforts were 
worth while. These excellent articles present many noteworthy 


-ideas and possibly these will serve to stimulate others to write on 


this most vital subject—J. Frank Dame, Issue Editor. 


More About Guidance: 


“All teachers of business subjects are dures be initiated and maintained. The 
faced with a great variety of guidance proper development of these facilities 
problems. Because their work is so closely necessitates careful thinking and plan- 
related to the work of the world, it falls ning as well as a persistent attention to 
to their lot to handle a wide scope of the idea that something is actually hap- 
guidance problems. These problems are pening in each aforementioned area.” 
not only those of the individual student, 
but also those having to do with the “Schools providing vocational prepara- 
mechanies by which eared educational tion for business have not fulfilled their 
practices may be achieved. complete responsibility to their students 

Sa if they do not follow them on the job.” 

“Realistic business education requires —Excerpts from The Business Education 
that careful selection processes, internal Program in the Expanding Secondary 
guidance functions, proper placement fa- School. NaAssp-UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
cilities, and continuing follow-up proce- N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1957. 
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Guidance Can Be a Major Contribution 
Of the Business Teacher 


A comprehensive program of guidance practices 
for implementation in business education classes 


By VELMA JEWETT OLSON 
Los Angeles Valley Junior College 
Van Nuys, California 


Ts MOST SUCCESSFUL, the most lasting, and 
the most needed guidance work can be done by the 
classroom teacher—and specifically the business teacher. 
The classroom teacher has the most opportunities to 
know the student well and has the most frequent ex- 
posures to the student’s problems. The business teacher, 
specifically, has the ideal environment for gaining the 
confidence of the student because of an atmosphere 
loaded with student interest. The business teacher is 
set apart, is distinctive in the eyes of the student due 
to his practical approach in teaching, the business-like 
methods he uses, his adult manner of communicating 
with the student, and the almost complete absence of 
disciplinary problems. From the first day, interest in 
the subject establishes rapport between the student and 
teacher in the business classroom, contrasting markedly 
with early attitudes in many academic classrooms where 
interest had to be consciously and carefully achieved. 

The business student’s need for guidance is not unique 
from the needs of other students, but this environment 
in the business classroom is unique by reason of its 
tailor-made quality. Every business teacher should seize 
the opportunity to help his students become the best 
adjusted, the best able to solve their problems, the most 
socially minded, and the most self-controlled of any 
group of students in the school. 

The business teacher is well known as a ‘‘prepared’’ 
teacher—he enters the classroom with a thoroughly 
planned lesson. Unfortunately, the business teacher, like 
the academic teacher, is often so engrossed in teaching 
the subject or the skill that he fails to embrace his un- 
usual chances for helping students solve their individual 
and collective problems. 

In a guidance-motivated class, student differences in 
personality and ability are more readily noticed and 
the teacher’s interest is heightened along with that of 
the students. Dull class recitation periods become en- 
grossing experiments in character and personality build- 
ing. Curiously, the skill-building, the knowledge achiev- 
ing, and the industriousness of the students increase in 
direct ratio to the success of the guidance plan. Control 
problems disappear, leaving more time and an even bet- 
ter atmosphere for learning. 
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The first consideration is to see that a thoroughly 
planned guidance program is included in each week’s 
and semester’s lesson plans. To do this requires a long- 
term study of the guidance-type activities to which the 
student will be exposed during the course and a con- 
scious and deliberate provision made to include every 
possible guidance activity—those which concern the 
knowledge to be gained, those which concern the social 
aspects of the use of the knowledge, and those which 
will help the student to orient himself to his school and 
his imminent work. 

From the first day in class, the guidance-minded 
teacher will remember always that he is teaching stu- 
dents, not just a subject. Some type of schedule will 
need to be planned for studying the individual students, 
for collecting data that will help in counseling them 
individually, and for assuring each student in the class 
a personal and private interview with the teacher at 
least twice during the semester. 

During the first week each student should be asked 
to prepare a card of information for the instructor. 
Name and personal data should be on the card, as well 
as such information as what other business courses the 
student has taken, his maior, what use he expects to 
make of the course, what his plans are for the future, 
what his hobbies are, and any other pertinent items de- 
sired by the teacher. 

These cards, laid out on the teacher’s desk in the 
form of a seating chart the first week, will aid materially 
in learning the students’ names, in calling on students, 
and in being available for quick notations concerning 
each student. 

To become quickly aware of the different personalities 
in a classroom, it is helpful to concentrate on one section 
of the group at a time. As a lesson progresses, though 
discussion and information on students may come from 
all parts of the room, the teacher can observe better by 
pinpointing his attention on one-fourth of the class, the 
last two rows. or some other predetermined block of stu- 
dents. Notations should be made of all significant ob- 
servations. 

The second day, a different block of students is studied. 
The short notations made on each student’s card, as 
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“Most teachers are not prepared or qualified to give some of the special types of guidance.” 


identification items evolve (timid, sense of humor, alert, 
antagonistic, bites nails, looks tired), begin to build up 
the store of information on each student. 

As soon as practicable, information should be gath- 
ered from the cumulative record files of the guidance 
office of the school. The first weeks exceptional stu- 
dents will begin to attract attention—an apparently su- 
perior student, a student who appears to be in the class 
by mistake, a student who may be a slow-learner, an 
extremely quiet child, or one who has an obvious health, 
speech, or psychological problem. These are the ones 
whose cumulative records should be inspected first since 
they are going to need individual attention from both 
a learning standpoint and a personal standpoint. Before 
the fifth week, every cumulative record should have 
been perused. Also by this time the teacher will discover 
that some of the hasty opinions of the first week or two 
will have to be revised. Now, the quiet child may be 
seen to be also a well-adjusted child, the student enrolled 
by mistake was merely exercising a skeptical attitude, or 
the later weeks may have shown some other early opinion 
to be entirely in error. 


Interview the Student 


Possessing a growing fund of information on his stu- 
dents, the teacher begins to interview each of them. It 
is wise to announce and explain the system in advance. 
When the student knows that he will have this oppor- 
tunity he begins to look forward to it. He begins to plan 
for it and the result is a much more satisfactory con- 
sultation. By the time of the first interview, classroom 
rapport will have been established, the student will have 
had time to arrive at some doubts or conclusions as to 
his possible success in the subject or occupation, or he 
may be contemplating some drastic move which will 
change the course of his future. Knowing that he is to 
have this opportunity to ‘‘talk it over’’ with his teacher- 
counselor is looked upon as a timely privilege to air his 
thoughts and seek advice. The student’s progress in the 
course is by itself a good reason for the interview, but 
the student should be encouraged to discuss any other 
school or personal problem. 

Two interviews a semester, one before mid-term and 
one during the second half is recommended as a mini- 
mum. The conscientious teacher, one who has a sincere 
desire to carry out a guidance plan with his class, will 
find no trouble in fitting these interviews into an already 
crowded schedule. Twenty minutes at the end of a pe- 
riod, in which the rest of the class gets a start on their 
homework, will allow time for two short interviews. 
These can take place quietly in the back of the classroom. 
In certain business classroom situations there is often a 
possibility of screening off a small corner with a file 
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cabinet. Or, more ideally, interviews held during the 
conference, or so-called ‘‘free’’ periods, are more fruit- 
ful and satisfactory, provided the student can arrange 
an appointment to coincide. 

The accumulated data should be perused just before 
the interview, but should not be on display or in view of 
the student. Neither should notes be taken during the 
interview. But certainly notations should be made im- 
mediately following. The interview should give con- 
sideration to the student’s health, his home environment, 
his interests, any problem he wishes to discuss, and his 
progress in the course. The teacher’s attitude should be 
friendly, helpful, and encouraging, and he should sug- 
gest a course of action. 

During the interview the instructor should attempt to 
determine the accuracy of the data already collected, 
decide whether or not the student needs the services of 
a specialist, listen carefully to his problem (if he has 
one), and suggest several possible solutions or proce- 
dures which may help the student solve the problem. 
Care should be taken that the counseling does not become 
too directive—the counselor cannot hope for any lasting 
benefits if he dictates, rather than counsels. 

Most teachers are not prepared or qualified to give 
some of the special types of guidance. Counseling on 
health matters should be referred to the school medical 
authorities. The teacher should be vigilant to recognize 
physical symptoms of ill health or handicaps and con- 
sult with the proper specialist and arrange with the stu- 
dent for further interviews and examinations. The same 
type of arrangement is necessary when there is need for 
adjustment of family problems, or for special types of 
guidance which only a trained counselor, psychologist, 
or psychometrist can give. The recognition of the prob- 
lem and preparing the student for further guidance 
rests with the teacher; the specialized guidance itself 
should be performed by an expert. 


Use Group Guidance 


Throughout the semester there will be times when the 
business teacher should give guidance to the entire class. 
Orienting the students to the demands of a certain oc- 
cupational field; making the studenis aware of their 
responsibilities in the business world for ethical behavior, 
use of good economic principles, and faith in the Ameri- 
ean democratic business practices ; and acquainting them 
with the steps necessary for completion of the curric- 
ulums in the business department of the school are types 
of problems that all students have. They can be solved, 
in part, in group discussion, committee planning, shar- 
ing of information, and teacher-directed study of the 
results of the activity. The ultimate goal is develop- 
ment of the ability of the individual student to analyze 
and solve his and help others solve their problems. 
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“Each teacher has a responsibility for carrying on effective guidance practices in his classes .. .” 


Most of the group guidance activities can be decided 
upon in advance and fitted into the lesson plans before 
the semester begins. This is also true in the case of some 
individual counseling, but much of the latter, obviously, 
cannot be anticipated in advance. 

An important duty of the counselor is to let the stu- 
dents know that they are receiving guidance, that a 
certain discussion is a counseling activity, and that the 
express obligation of counseling is to assist them in 
solving their own problems. Too often students think 
counseling involves being commanded or strongly di- 
rected to take certain steps in their pursuits. From the 
beginning, students must know that guidance activities 
are planned activities and that they are so designed as 
to make them able to turn their worries into assets and 
their disagreements with others into mutually satisfac- 
tory adjustments. 

Closely allied to letting the student know, is the need 
for letting the parent know the nature of guidance and 
that the student is being counseled. ‘‘My child received 
no help from the school in making his decisions.’’ This 
phrase is spoken far too frequently by parents. Most 
schools today provide some means for teachers and 
parents to meet for discussions where parents can be 
informed such as PTA meetings, open house, or home 
visitation. 

But lacking these, or supplementing them, the busi- 
ness teacher should point out to the student, ‘‘Now this 
is a guidance technique which you can use personally,’’ 
or, “‘Try this method of arriving at a solution of a per- 
sonal problem,’’ or, ‘‘Today we will discuss ways of 
adjusting to the emplover’s demands.’’ Statements of 


this kind have a way of being repeated at home; parents 
become aware of guidance at work. -An interesting by- 
product can be that a few guidance techniques, prefaced 
by such remarks, begin to be used in solving problems 
at home. If they are absorbed and used by the student, 
they may ‘‘wear off’’ on the parent. 

As the teacher becomes more interested in guidance, 
he should discuss guidance methods with other teachers 
and with his administrators to increase his knowledge 
of correct procedures and potential hazards. Courses in 
guidance techniques are always available at nearby col- 
leges. And reference to late books and periodicals con- 
taining writings by recognized experts is imperative. 
One of the most dangerous pitfalls would be to embark 
upon guidance work without some study of scientific 
methods. 

Every teacher has a responsibility for carrying on 
effective guidance practices in his classes and is an im- 
portant member of the guidance team. He provides indi- 
vidualized instruction, presents educational and voca- 
tional information, reorganizes his subject matter and 
teaching according to special needs of students, and sup- 
ports the work of the counselor. 

The contribution to teaching is rewarding and highly 
profitable to the student when the teacher makes a sincere 
effort to find out all that he can about each student, ob- 
serve any deviations from normal, recognize extremes of 
ability, discover causes for both good and bad behavior, 
consult with experts concerning these findings, and start 
in motion a plan for helping each student to make the 
most of his abilities, diverting him from actions which 
are causing his failures, and guiding him into activities 
where his successes can be frequent and satisfying. 


Let's Turn to the Cumulative Record 


By EUGENIA MOSELEY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


AY ADOLESCENT’S successful life adjustment con- 
"A sists of many experiences that need to be inter- 
woven day by day during the gradual process of de- 
veloping and adjusting to environmental conditions and 
human relationships. In spite of the fact that human 
beings are alike in many ways, they do differ from each 
other in health status, mental alertness, emotional sta- 
bility, and physical fitness. There is, however, one thing 
that most individuals have in common. Psychologists 
point out that the goal toward which there is a struggle 
during the entire life of every human being is that of 
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attaining such goals as self-realization, self-expression, 
adventure, and economie and social security.1 Briefly, 
we might interpret this psychological fact to mean that 
it is the desire of human beings to become well-adjusted 
men and women. 

In discussing the learning activities through guidance, 
Burton, in The Guidance of Learning Aetivities, 
emphatically states that learning difficulties and per- 
sonality maladjustments cannot be diagnosed and sub- 


lLester D. Crow and Alice Crow. Understanding Our Behavior. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. 


*. .. the classroom teacher in the total guidance program is the key figure in the educational structure.” 


sequently remedied without accurate information about 
the past experiences, the abilities, and the temperaments 
of the students involved. He stresses the important fact 
that educational and vocational guidance is mere guess- 
work in the absence of adequate data. Startling, and 
even frightening, is his assertion that there are a few 
teachers (he calls them lazy and dishonest!) who de- 
fiantly refuse to base their teaching upon the nature of 
the learner. This defiance he terms ‘‘sabotaging learn- 
ing.’’ He further points out that many recently trained 
teachers often are unaware of the important facets which 
they should know concerning their students. This state- 
ment is based on the findings of a study which showed 
that one-fourth of the teachers questioned knew ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the information about their 
students which is considered essential. 


Identifying Our Responsibility 

The premise upon which this article is written is 
rather flexible. It is, nevertheless, based on a firm con- 
viction that the classroom teacher in the total guidance 
program is the key figure in the educational structure. 
The flexibility to which I refer stems from the fact that 
the implementation of guidance services must of neces- 
sity vary in administration from school to school as 
determined by funds, staff, and, perhaps, even phil- 
osophy. Consequently, any specific recommendation for 
gathering and organizing student information to be used 
by business teachers as a guidance tool could not be 
expected to ‘‘fit’’ each teacher’s need in his given situa- 
tion. In lieu of specifics, let us turn our attention to 
our responsibility as guidance workers and to the needs 
of the youth whose problems we have accepted as our 
problems. We must prepare ourselves to accept the re- 
sponsibility for their leadership. 

The diversity of guidance services in high schools is 
to be considered when thinking of the role of the business 
teacher in the total program. There is, however, one 
factor which should always represent the constant in 
any situation: the sincere, dedicated teacher who is ever 
willing to question himself and willing to examine his 
work often in terms of the changing needs of youth. 

Time was when many guidance specialists maintained 
that guidance in the schools was the sole responsibility 
of professionals, and that the classroom teachers were 
merely an interference in any guidance program. Rel- 
egating the teacher to the background, fortunately is 
of the dead, dead past! The importance of the teacher 
_ being directly and intimately involved in all guidance 

activities is now undisputed. The general consensus of 
educational leaders today is that there are definite re- 
sponsibilities which must be handled by specialists; but, 
as Gordon tersely expresses it in The Teacher As a 
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Guidance Worker, ‘‘The specialist is necessary, but the 
teacher is the basis of any good guidance program.”’ 

Although we think of the business education teacher’s 
role as being only in the area of vocational guidance, 
this role cannot be effectively portrayed unless the 
teacher understands the student’s total personality pat- 
tern—a pattern which is made up of many component 
parts. Only with a deep understanding of the need for 
individualizing data about each student will the facts 
in the cumulative record become vital. Judy Jones or 
Larry Lane will become animated statistics; no longer 
will they be just names filed under the ‘‘J’s’’ and the 
‘*T,’s.’’ These students are beckoning to us to take them 
from their cold, classified status. They are turning to 
us to help them find themselves. In fact, it would not 
be an overstatement to say that they are begging us to 
try to understand their problems and to help them solve 
them. Our answer to their plea for understanding can 
be positive or negative. Which will it be? 

Our use of the information recorded in the cumulative 
record will determine the answer. If we take Judy’s 
folder from among the other fifty or more filed under 
“*J’’ and study it with our head and our heart, our 
answer will be positive. This pledge we will be able to 
make to all the Judy’s who need our understanding and 
our help: ‘‘TI, your teacher, promise to help you find 
successful adjustment through my earnest endeavor to 
learn about you; to know your interests and ambitions, 
your abilities, your strengths and weaknesses. Yes, I be- 
lieve there is a place for you, the youth of today, where 
your abilities may be developed to their greatest ca- 


pacity.’’ 
Seeking Help From the Cumulative Record 


In diagnosing problems of our students which, per- 
haps in some eases have only been ‘‘sensed’’ by behavior 
maladjustment, a look at the student’s record is the best 
immediate first-step measure that can be employed. 

Research reveals that some high school student prob- 
lems occur more frequently than others. In a study which 
dealt with typical high school seniors in a large urban 
area, the counselors found that vocational problems oc- 
eurred most frequently. In order of subsequent fre- 
queney were the following problems: educational, per- 
sonal adjustment, financial, family adjustment, and 
health.” 

If teachers and counselors know that some problems 
will occur more frequently than others, they have an 
idea what to look for in the material they have collected 
about their students. Since we know that vocational 
problems generally are among the more frequent ones, 
our attention can be directed to this classified area if 


2Clifford P. Froehlich and John G. Darley. Studying Students Guidance. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1952. 
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“We must ever be wary of complacency . . . after satisfactory vocational decisions are made by our students.” 


the student’s reactions are not positively identified at 
the outset. Such a time-economy measure is worth prac- 
ticing. We also know that there are problems within 
problems. Our next step then will be to identify from 
which specific problem area the real root of the student’s 
trouble is stemming. Froehlich and Darley note that the 
three common problems within the vocational area which 
are generally assumed to be present are those pertaining 
to (1) discrepancy between the student’s ambitions and 
interests, (2) inadequate information about job require- 
ments, and (3) student indecision. 

A highly desirable practice for business education 
teachers is to transfer from the school’s cumulative ree- 
ord to an especially designed departmental form per- 
sonal data about their students. The transferred infor- 
mation should, of course, be that which could reflect 
the possible vulnerable areas in their total environment. 
These areas may fall into a variety of categories. It is 
not difficult to envision such problems as social malad- 
justment, or conflicting ambitions commensurate with 
ability, or even health and home environmental hazards. 

The teacher of business subjects is in a strategie posi- 
tion. By virtue of the very nature of the courses, we can 
meet many guidance needs of our students by just work- 
ing as a teacher. Our position is enviable. In the field 
of business education, we are challenged to meet the re- 
quirements of specialization. We have the incentive to 
coordinate individual aptitudes and job requirements. 
The concept of ‘‘matching youth and jobs’’ is not new. 
In these words of Plato, vocational guidance was the 
implication : 

No two persons are both exactly alike, but 
each differs from each in natural endowment, 
one being suited for one occupation and the 
other for another . . . all things will be produced 
in superior quantity and quality and with great- 
er ease when each man works at a single occu- 
pation in accordance with his natural gifts. 

Would that we could always recognize and help de- 
velop those natural gifts to which Plato referred! 

We must ever be wary of complacency, which is a 
natural state, after satisfactory vocational decisions are 
made by our students. For example, let us not feel that 
helping a girl decide upon a secretarial career is the 
alpha and the omega of our counseling responsibility. 
Many unsuspected discrepancies can capsize the craft 
after it has been launched on an apparently smooth- 
sailing cruise. A constant alert signal should be hoisted 
—a signal which warns, ‘‘Does this girl possess both 
professional and personal qualities to justify further 
encouragement ?’’ 

As we watch and work, our faith in her adjustment 
may be justified; on the other hand, however, we may 
find defects in her personality structure which had not 
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been manifested earlier. What is our next step? Restudy 
her personal data record, of course. In the light of what 
we have seen in her recent behavior pattern, we ¢an, in 
all probability, pinpoint the causal factor or factors. 
As an aid in locating the source of the behavorial prob- 
lem, it is well to pose such questions as: What are her 
interests and desires? Have feelings of thwarting or 
frustrations entered into her experiences? Does she have 
any worries? Has a health condition influenced her re- 
actions? Are her environmental conditions of such a 
nature to cause the inner motivation of her overt be- 
havior? (This hypothetical case is not intended to imply 
that a serious maladjustment is involved—not a ease for 
referral to a specialist. ) 


The Departmental Cumulative Record 


The modern type cumulative record as opposed to the 
earlier permanent record is far more comprehensive. 
How comprehensive a school’s cumulative record is de- 
pends on such factors as its clerical resources, the objec- 
tives of the school itself, and often the faculty’s philos- 
ophy of guidance responsibilities. Guidance authorities, 
however, are in general agreement on the minimum 
essential information which should be included in the 
student’s record. Although there are no standard list- 
ings of the essential facts, in general, the scope should 
include such data as physical and mental health, family 
background, academic records, vocational and other in- 
terests, extracurricular activities, and information con- 
cerning personal qualities. 

The wise choice of data to be transferred from the 
central office to the departmental files is a responsibility 
which should be of concern to the entire business educa- 
tion staff. In fact, the key to its successful use is coopera- 
tive planning. The information chosen will represent 
the index to the tone of the basic philosophy of the de- 
partment. Foremost, it should be recognized that the 
record is a device intended to be of value in assisting 
teachers to understand the student needing help. 

There is no ideal form that can be recommended for 
departmental student records; but, to be functional, they 
should have these general characteristics: 

1. The use of folders is widely recommended. The 
obvious advantages are that a folder conveniently houses 
the personal data sheet and all other information which 
seems advisable to collect on an individual-need basis. 
Data which might be significant could include auto- 
biographies, anecdotal records, correspondence between 
parents or guardians and the teachers, and occasionally 
samples of student’s work. The practice of writing di- 
rectly on the folder is not practical, because handling 
soon causes any writing on the outside to become un- 
sightly. Confidence in the validity is weakened when 
blurs and smears are first to meet the eye! 
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“To find and educate the gifted youth is essential for the welfare of the country .. .” 


2. The size of the record is important. If it is of 
standard letter size, filing is facilitated; that is, all rec- 
ords pertaining to each student should be standardized. 
Cards are easily lost in folders; larger records become 
frayed and are unwieldy. 

3. It is essential to be consistent, uniform, and neat 
in making entries. All recording should be of one size 
type; avoid erasures; endeavor to keep the record clear 
and easy to interpret. 

4. Plan a style sheet and follow the plan; that is, be 
consistent in the style used for making entries. 

The ‘‘case’’ for the avowed value of the cumulative 
record as an indispensable guidance tool may be summa- 
rized by saying that the need is urgent for stronger 


guidance convictions on the part of teachers everywhere. 
The following quotation by James B. Conant seems to 
underscore forcefully the plea for more and better guid- 
ance services by all teachers in all the schools throughout 
our country: 

To find and educate the gifted youth is essential for 
the welfare of the country; we cannot afford to leave 
undeveloped the greatest resource of the nation. To 
guide each student as far as possible toward a place in 
our industrial system which will be commensurate with 
his or her ability and tastes is essential for the dynamic 
stability of a society of free men in an age of cities and 
machines. 


®John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens. Guidance of American Youth. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950, p. xiii. 


The Guidance Counselor's Role in the 
Business Education Program 


By DIXIE JEAN ALLEN 
Leesburg High School 
Leesburg, Florida 


USINESS TEACHERS have just cause to feel 
proud of the education they are giving young people 
today. The zeal of business teachers plus the influence 
from employers, together with the pressure from parents 
to ‘‘teach something practical’’ have resulted in.a broad 
and varied offering of business subjects in virtually 
every high school in the nation. Teacher education col- 
leges are offering the latest methodology, business and 
professional organizations are advancing the cause of 
business education through continuous study and re- 
search, and schools are inviting ‘‘aerial inspection’’ by 
the community of its educational practices. All of this 
is aiding the business education teacher to prepare stu- 
dents for a successful vocation. 

A large part of the business teacher’s effectiveness has 
been due to the guidance which he has given to his stu- 
dents. His cognizance of such factors as personality 
traits, interests, occupational training needs, and work 
habits has led to the conclusion that guidance in the 
business education classroom is not new. 


Why Consider the Guidance Counselor 


However, there may be some business education teach- 
ers who are overlooking their ‘‘silent partner’’ on the 
faculty—persons who could enhance their instructional 
program if they were to join forces. We are speaking, 
of course, of the school guidance counselors. The coun- 
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selor, in his unique, non-partisan position on the faculty, 
should be considered not only as a resource person but 
as a helpful co-worker. It is our purpose here to delineate 
the most closely related ways which the guidance 
counselor may assist business educators in providing 
the type of education which will meet the needs of indi- 
vidual students. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the teacher in the class- 
room is the initial one to whom students look for guid- 
ance, the counselor is delegated the responsibility for 
guidance services which encompass the total school. In 
this realm the business teacher may look to the counselor 
for help in planning class activities in keeping with 
the philosophy and established practices of the entire 
school. An example here would be the standardized 
testing program which usually falls under the adminis- 
tration of the counselor. The new teachers, both those 
new to a particular system and those just starting out 
in the profession, will find during the days of orienta- 
tion, particularly, that the counselor can be a valuable 
friend. 

Since the counselor’s duties give him contact with all 
faculty members and large numbers of students, as well 
as with many in the community, he is in a position to 
offer worthwhile suggestions for shaping the curriculum. 
He will be able to work for a well-rounded business 
curriculum in line with personal and vocational desires 
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“Employers assisting in cooperative programs are among the school’s most ardent supporters.” 


of students and in keeping with local job opportunities. 
Also he may speak on behalf of the business department 
in curriculum matters if he is fully informed of its ob- 
jectives. 

As guardian of the cumulative records for all stu- 
dents, the counselor can assist the business teacher in 
knowing his students better through study of standard- 
ized test results, interest inventories, personal inter- 
views, autobiographies, personal data sheets, health re- 
ports and other items relative to student records. We 
recall one student who was failing shorthand and wanted 
to drop out of school. She was inattentive in class and 
rarely completed home assignments. The business teacli- 
er sought the help of the counselor and on examining 
the student’s record noted former high achievement in 
her studies. The counselor, however, revealed recent 
family circumstances which had eventually culminated 
in the divorce of her parents. A conference was sched- 
wled which included the counselor, the business educa- 
tion teacher, the student, and the mother, after which 
the student understood more fully the adjustments to be 
made at home and at school. With this change in atti- 
tude and deeper understanding and patience from the 
teacher, the student soon learned to concentrate in class, 
began to attain shorthand skills, and forgot about quit- 
ting school. 


It is in conference with both parents and students 
that the counselor senses the undertones of harmony or 
antagonism which creep into the conversation and se- 
cures information which may be invaluable to the class- 
room teacher. 

Because of the close contact the counselor has with 
parents and employers, he finds himself in the role of 
interpreter of the school program to the community. It 
is in this role that he can be of especial help to the 
business teacher by (1) arranging for visitation of busi- 
nessmen to business education classes for occupational 
talks or possibly sample dictation, (2) planning field 
trips to firms for understanding the workings of busi- 
ness and for trial interviews or actual work experiences, 
(3) planning career days or a series of conferences in- 
cluding local businessmen as speakers, (4) securing 
placement opportunities for graduates, and (5) cooperat- 
ing with the local employment office for aptitude testing, 
vocational counseling and job procurement for graduates 
and drop-outs. 

In these ways the counselor may help change the 
eritical attitude which some employers have toward high 
school graduates. If business people are led to under- 
stand school problems such as overcrowded classrooms 
and inadequate equipment and share in the training 
which these future employees receive, they will be much 
more apt to look upon these graduates with more esteem. 
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One of the best examples of school-community coopera- 
tion is the on-the-job training which is found in many 
high schools today. The employers assisting in coopera- 
tive programs are among the school’s most ardent sup- 
porters because they see a segment of the majority of 
serious, ambitious young people. The guidance counselor 
and the business teacher need to work closely with the 
coordinator of this type of program in order to achieve 
even greater cooperation from the community. 

Another technique which may well be conceived of as 
a joint responsibility for the business teacher and the 
counselor is the dissemination of vocational information. 
The counselor can help the business teacher supplement 
his stock of vocational materials, help plan career units 
for his general business class, and have conferences with 
students who are just beginning their study of occupa- 
tions and also those who will soon be ready to enter the 
labor market. Together, they can work toward an ade- 
quate supply of career materials in the school library. 

The counselor’s duties many times include advising 
individuals and groups of students regarding course 
selections. It is here that he can explain the business 
education program and guide into those courses the ones 
who will benefit the most from the personal or vocational 
training. In connection with course selections the coun- 
selor can be an aid to the business teacher in studying 
ways of screening future business education ‘‘majors.’’ 
Many schools use pre-vocational courses, such as explora- 
tory courses and general business, to help students de- 
cide whether or not to pursue the business curriculum, 
while other schools have resorted to aptitude testing to 
ferret out students who are planning to specialize. 

Finally, the counselor has the facilities for making 
follow-up studies and surveys. A follow-up of graduates 
points out the need for curriculum changes and assists 
in evaluating the business education program. A job 
survey of the community uncovers the work opportu- 
nities available to young people in the community. 


Implications for the Business Education Teacher 


Now that we have identified some of the ways in which 
the guidance and the business departments may coordi- 
nate their activities, there arise certain obvious implica- 
tions for the business education teacher. 

In the school where no guidance counselor exists, the 
business teacher is the most logical one to assume some 
guidance responsibilities. Truthfully, due to his allied 
activities, he is a ‘‘natural’’ for the job. 

In order to achieve closer harmony where there is a 
counselor in a school, the business teacher should make 
certain that the guidance personnel are thoroughly 
familiar with the philosophy and aims of the business 
education department. One excellent way to accomplish 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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*. . . in a cooperative plan of education the students benefit from the guidance efforts of both business and education.” 


Guidance in Work-Experience Programs 


A successful program includes a variety of media. 


By ANNE SCOTT DAUGHTREY 
Maury High School 
Norfolk, Virginia 


T THE CLOSE of a follow-up job conference with 

Sue recently, she looked at me with a twinkle in her 
eye and said, ‘‘You know, between you and Mr. Din- 
widdie, I’m going to be a successful office worker in 
spite of myself !’’ 

I have thought about Sue’s statement for a long time. 
How right she was! Mr. Dinwiddie, her job supervisor, 
and I had indeed had many conferences concerning 
Sue’s part-time job as clerk-stenographer in his office as 
a part of the vocational office training program. Many 
other devices also had been used to solve her first-job 
problems and to see that she did succeed on the job. 

But Sue and her classmates are fortunate, for not all 
high school students have the opportunities for such 
concentrated efforts of guidance as do those who are 
members of cooperative work-experience programs. Two 
such programs are considered the terminal courses in 
business education at our school: Vocational Office Train- 
ing and Distributive Education. 

The widespread growth of the work-experience pro- 
grams for both distributive and-° office occupations 
throughout the country has closely paralleled the empha- 
sis that has been placed upon the guidance services of- 
fered by the public schools since the war. This is easily 
understood when one recognizes the fact that in a co- 
operative plan of education, the students benefit from the 
guidance efforts of both business and education. In no 
other area in the secondary schools is there as much time 
and effort placed upon effecting complete career adjust- 
ment of the students as in the cooperative programs. 

These programs, however, must be well planned and 
well conducted in order to effect this adjustment. The 
success of the cooperative work-experience programs in 
business education depends largely upon four factors: 
(1) careful selection of the coordinator, (2) provision of 
adequate time and facilities for the coordinator to carry 
out his duties, (3) an effective pre-enrollment guidance 
program to acquaint students with the broad range of 
opportunities in both office and distributive occupations, 
and (4) effective use of the many guidance features of 
the program by the coordinator. 

Selection of the coordinator should be made with the 
utmost eare. The coordinator works more intimately 
with the participants in the work-experience program 
than a regular teacher, because he serves them in a dual 
capacity as teacher and counselor. He is also an impor- 
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tant public relations officer for the school, for he works 
constantly in close contact with business. 

Even though a teacher qualifies as a coordinator, the 
program can be successful only if adequate time is pro- 
vided for him to carry out the many responsibilities of 
his job. 

The coordinator should devote at least fifty per cent 
of the school day to coordinating duties. This time 
should be scheduled in a block and should be unen- 
cumbered with extraneous assignments. He should also 
be excused from a homeroom assignment whenever pos- 
sible to confer with trainees, arrange for remedial and 
make-up work, contact businessmen by telephone for 
appointments, and conduct various counseling activities. 

It is also imperative that an office be provided where 
the coordinator can confer in private with the trainees. 
A telephone for contact with businessmen is essential. 


Effective Pre-Enrollment Guidance 


During the first three years of high school, prior to 
enrollment in a work-experience program, the students 
benefit from the general counseling program of the 
school. They should participate in the standardized test- 
ing program to determine their abilities and interests, 
attend vocational guidance conferences and assemblies, 
and be assisted by the teachers and counselors in select- 
ing a curriculum best suited to their needs. The co- 
ordinator should work closely with the counseling staff 
in supplying occupational information and assisting with 
vocational guidance programs so that the opportunities 
in business can be explained to all students. 

One of the most important contributions of business 
education to the general education program is the ex- 
ploratory course in basic business, usually offered at the 
ninth grade. The students should be allowed to explore 
the duties and skills required for office and store jobs. 

The pre-employment courses taken by business stu- 
dents in the tenth and eleventh grades also serve an 
important guidance function; for it is through these 
courses that the students are able to determine their 
capacity for entering and completing the vocational- 
level courses in business education. All students enter- 
ing a work-experience program in business education 
should have completed at least the basic pre-employment 
courses which provide a foundation upon which to build 
salable business skills. 
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“The most effective guidance tool in the work-experience program is the coordinator-trainee conference.” 


Finally, the pre-enrollment program includes the 
selection by the coordinator of the students for the work- 
experience program. Generally speaking, only the best 
qualified students should be selected for participation ; 
that is, the students who have matured to the point of 
having an employable personality and who have de- 
veloped at least minimal business skills. Those students 
who are considered not ready for part-time employment 
can better be served by keeping them in school on a full- 
time schedule until they are better prepared to accept 
the responsibilities of employment. Courses should be 
provided for these students to correct their deficiencies 
so that by graduation they will be employable. 


Cooperative Work Experience Guidance Features 


Probably the most important reason that the coopera- 
tive programs in business education are so effective is 
the fact that they feature such a broad variety of 
guidance media. Let us review some of these features. 

Student Conferences. The most effective guidance tool 
in the work-experience program is the coordinator- 
trainee conference. These should be held as frequently 
as possible. The conference program begins with the 
pre-enrollment guidance program and continues through 
enrollment, job application, placement, adjustment, and 
follow-up. No work-experience program can be success- 
ful unless adequate time and facilities are provided for 
an effective student-coordinator conference program, for 
this is the core around which the programs revolve. 

Job Placement. The placement of trainees in part-time 
jobs is the reason for the existence of work-experience 
programs. The coordinator must use every source of in- 
formation available to fit the trainee to the job. He 
must be careful not to allow exploitation of the trainees 
by allowing the employment of the most capable stu- 
dents in marginal, routine jobs that hold no promise 
for advancement; nor can he send a trainee to a job 
far beyond his capabilities. The job placement program 
also includes full-time job placement of business stu- 
dents upon graduation. 

Job Observation. The coordinator should spend 
enough time observing the trainee on the job to have a 
thorough understanding of the duties of the job, its 
relationship to other jobs in the firm, and the adjust- 
ment of the trainee in performing the duties. The 
length of time necessary to accomplish this will vary. 

Employer Conferences. The coordinator must establish 
and maintain excellent rapport with the employer if the 
program is to succeed. The employer must understand 
that it is a training program; that, although it is a good 
source from which to draw and train capable employees, 
it is not simply a recruitment program. He must under- 
stand his role as a teacher as well as an employer, and 
must cooperate with the coordinator by evaluating the 
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performance of the trainee. These conferences should be 
held as frequently as necessary. 


Job Orientation. Even though a trainee has decided 
upon an office or sales career before entering a work- 
experience program, he probably has no idea of the 
broad variety of opportunities in his chosen field. The 
job orientation unit should acquaint the trainee with the 
types of beginning jobs in his field, the types of busi- 
nesses in which these jobs can be found, and the op- 
portunities for advancement. This unit is designed to 
develop an occupational intelligence in the trainee over 
and above the demands of the specific job for which he 
plans to train. It should develop informed citizens as 
well as employable citizens. 


Job Finding and Application. Although most units 
are designed to develop specific job skills, some are pure- 
ly occupational guidance units, such as the unit on find- 
ing and applying for a job. Because knowing about a 
job and training for it will not always insure happy 
and successful employment, trainees must not depend 
upon haphazard methods of finding and applying for a 
job. Even though the part-time job in which a trainee 
is placed may become a life-long career, chances are 
that he will have to apply for a job on his own at some 
time. He must know the difference between finding a 
job and finding the right job. 

Personality Improvement and Human Relations. A 
great deal of emphasis is placed upon the development 
of a good personality in the work-experience program. 
It is a generally recognized fact that most employees 
who are dismissed from their jobs are released not be- 
cause of poor performance, but because of personality 
deficiencies. Instruction is given to develop poise, proper 
speech, good grooming habits, and other personal 
qualifications desirable for success in business. In the 
human relations unit, the trainees discuss how to work 
harmoniously with the employer, fellow employees, and 
customers. Emphasis is placed upon developing in- 
dividuals who ean succeed in daily human relations. as 
well as in skill performance. 

Student Job Reports. No other single factor in the 
program contributes as greatly to the trainee’s under- 
standing of his job than his own analysis of it on a 
monthly report. In addition to the usual identification 
information, the student lists in detail every duty per- 
formed and the need for further training in any phase 
of his job. These reports serve many purposes, chief 
among which are: (1) allow the trainee to analyze his 
deficiencies; (2) serve as a basis for comparing the 
employer’s, the coordinator’s, and the trainee’s evalua- 
tion of the job performance; and (3) provide excellent 
occupational information for guidance and for cur- 
riculum revision. 
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“No guidance program can serve the student effectively unless adequate records are kept.” 


Employer’s Job Report. In addition to the personal 
conference with the employer, the coordinator should 
provide a form for a written evaluation of the trainee 
which the employer can fill in at his convenience. It is 
important that this report form be carefully prepared 
so that it requires only a minimum of the employer’s 
time. The report also serves as a basis for grading the 
trainee on the work experience phase of the program. 

Remedial and Specialized Training. When the trainee 
needs remedial instruction, whether for skill or personal 
deficiency, the coordinator should make adequate ar- 
rangements. The classroom phase of the program should 
be flexible enough to allow for the remedial instruction 
within the class period, whenever practical. Care should 
be taken that the specialized instruction, whenever 
needed, does not usurp the entire classroom phase of 
the program to the exclusion of other instruction that 
will develop the job intelligence of the trainee. 

Personnel Records. No guidance program can serve 
the student effectively unless adequate records are kept. 
The coordinator should keep personnel records on each 
trainee in addition to the cumulative records kept by 
the school. This should include personal information, 
scholastic record, standardized test scores, personality 
ratings, extra-class activities, skill and production 
abilities, employment record, space for follow-up in- 
formation, and a photograph of the trainee. 

Follow-Up Studies. In order to keep the business 


education curriculum up to date, it is necessary to con- 
duct a continuous follow-up program. It should be a 
part of the coordinator’s job to contact each graduate 
trainee at regular intervals. Two- or five-year follow-up 
programs seém most common; either should provide 
valuable information about the effectiveness of the 
business education program. This information should 
be available to the business faculty so that the whole 
business education curriculum can be evaluated and im- 
proved as needed. 

These twelve guidance features of the cooperative work- 
experience programs should by no means be considered 
an exhaustive list. Many other effective guidance media 
are utilized by the coordinator to improve the business 
education program and thereby benefit the trainees. 
Some of these are: group coordinator conferences, busi- 
ness and education advisory councils, FBLA or DECA 
activities, employer-employee banquets, career day pro- 
grams, visits to trainees’ homes, and business surveys. 

In recalling Sue’s statement at the beginning of this 
article that she would succeed ‘‘in spite of herself,’’ I 
am convinced that all other business education students 
will have the ‘same experience if an opportunity is pro- 
vided through a well-organized and well-conducted work- 
experience program. Where a full year of concentrated 
guidance from both the school and business is directed 
toward bringing about successful job adjustment, how 
ean a participant fail? 


Developing Personality Traits in Business Classes 


By LARRY NEWTON 
Hartnell College 
Salinas, California 


ae EMPLOYERS and business educators 
agree that personality deficiencies account for a 
large percentage of the dismissals from office jobs, no 
completely systematic and psychologically sound method 
of improving the situation has been devised for class- 
room use. 

What then can business teachers do to assist in the 
development of good personality traits in their students? 
First, not only should business educators become aware 
of the importance of personality traits in vocational 
success, but they must have a thorough background in 
the psychological aspects of personality development. 
Second, teachers need to know what they can do in their 
classes to develop and improve personality traits. 

A Carnegie Foundation study lists the following 
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twelve personality traits as the most important for of- 
fice jobs holders :1 
1. Attitude: pleasant manner toward persons and 
duties. 
2. Initiative: seeing and performing tasks without 
special orders. 
3. Thoroughness: following a task through, not leav- 
ing loose ends. 
Concentration: close attention to work at hand. 
Observation: habit of seeing and noticing. 
Constructive imagination: perceiving opportuni- 
ties, creating new ideas, conceiving new ways of 
doing things. 


1Pearce C. Kelley and Kenneth Lawyer. How to Organize and Operate 
a Small Business. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949. 
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“Attitude: pleasant manner toward persons and duties.” 


Decision: prompt and confident choice of one 

course of action from among two or more. 

8. Adaptability : prompt and smooth change of plans 
or policies to meet changed situations. 

9. Leadership: combination of knowledge, forceful- 
ness, enthusiasm, and other qualities that inspire 
confidence and loyalty. 

10. Organizing ability: capacity to create systems, 
perceive fundamentals, and arrange them in 
logical and efficient order. 

11. Expression: ability to convey ideas clearly and 
convincingly, by spoken word, writing, gestures, 
free-hand or mechanical drawing. 

12. Knowledge: sum total of general information 

or subjects outside your own job. 


Using this list, a teacher might approach the problem 
of developing personality traits in business education 
classes in this way: First, what are the criteria for 
determining whether or not a student possesses the de- 
sired trait; second, what are some procedures and 
exercises that can be employed in the classroom to de- 
velop the trait. The following is a suggested list of such 
eriteria and procedures: 

Attitude 

Criteria: 

1. Would the student be a “job holder” or an office worker? 

2. Does he display a degree of loyalty to his superiors that 
will permit him to overlook differences in opinion? 

3. Is the office job regarded as a “stop-gap” to marriage? 

4. Is there evidence that the student objects to others on moral 
or religious grounds of his own formulation? 

5. Does he believe that what you know is more important than 
who you know? 

6. Is his attitude friendly, cooperative, and cheerful? 


Suggested Procedures: 

1. Interview several successful secretaries. Get their view- 
point on job attitudes. 

2. Diseuss: “How ean I conform to office rules and regula- 
tions, and not sacrifice my individuality.” 

3. Design a code of ethics for office workers, with every stu- 
dent participating. Insist upon adherence to the code. 

4. Make wide use of prognostic and diagnostic tests in the 
field of personality. Follow with discussion on the results. 
Work closely with the counseling staff in this endeavor. 

5. Assign readings on the subject of morality. Leave the stu- 
dents with the impression that morality is more than the 
sum total of what a person does not do. 


Initiative 
Criteria: 
1. Has the student ever organized a group project, a club, 
or a team? 
2. Does he need to be told every step to follow? 
3. Does he show any desire to achieve more than the imme- 
diate position for which he is training? 
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4. Would the student attempt a job if the successful outcome 
was doubtful? 

5. Can the student supply the ideas for a discussion? 

6. Can the student do creative work? 


Suggested Procedures: 

1. Have students take any of the usual office positions and 
write out a plan by which they will improve themselves 
and enhance promotion, using the position as a spring- 
board. 

2. Organize an FBLA chapter so that every student who 
wishes to hold an office must have achieved significant re- 
sults in a chapter project undertaken at his own initiative. 

3. Plan activities which call for students to use talent in which 
they may feel deficient. For example, a student who has 
never exhibited any special talent in art might be assigned 
the job of designing a cover for the secretary’s manual. 

4. Hold round-table discussions on secretarial problems. Re- 
quire a different student each time to supply the question 
to be discussed. 

5. Design situations whereby a student is given an opportu- 
nity to proceed without being told. Note those students 
which seem to hold back, and encourage them to use more 
initiative. 

Thoroughness 

Criteria: ; 

1. Does the student evaluate his work and check on conform- 
ance to classroom standards? 

2. Does the student have the physical stamina to see a job 
through? 

3. Can the student discriminate between the important and 
the unimportant in checking a job? 

4. Is the student accurate, not only in details, but in his 
conception of the finished product? 

5. Can he listen to directions and get them straight? 


Suggested Procedures: 

1. Have the class determine rules to be applied in determin- 
ing whether a job is finished. Guide this work so that a 
search for detail will not cause the major points to escape 
the student. 

2. Demonstrate what is important in checking, and what is 
not. For example, the students could list the important 
points to check on an invoice. 

3. Utilize every opportunity to have a student work on more 
than one project in any given block of time. Observe his 
ability to follow through on both jobs. 


Concentration 
Criteria: 
Can the student leave his personal problems at home? 
Can he work under pressure? 
Is he a daydreamer? 
Does the entrance of a visitor into the room signal a gen- 
eral work stoppage? 
Can he stay with a job that is not very interesting? 
Can he control his emotions? 
Suggested Procedures: 
1. Present and discuss the significance of the various psy- 
chological phenomena such as day-dreaming, regression, 
and malingering. 
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“Adaptability: prompt and smooth change of plans or policies to meet changed situations.” 


2. Utilize every opportunity to put students to the test on 
concentration. For example, who stays through on an 
important, but boring, job which must be out by closing 
time. 

3. Promote concentration by not assigning close personal 
friends to work together on a job. 

4. Encourage a mature attitude toward venting personal 
grievances in the office. 

5. Read and discuss the effect of emotionalism on office work- 
ers. List means of controlling these emotional problems 
in the office. 

Observation 

Criteria: 

1. Is the student able to remember names, faces, dates, and 
relative times? 

2. Is he able to perceive the customs and traditions of the 
office and adhere to them? 

3. Can he tell when it is necessary for his superior to “save 
his face?” 

4. Can he observe his own behavior and performance, and 
evaluate it without prejudice? 

5. Does work which is needed at once seem to escape his 
notice, for reasons other than laziness? 

6. Can he sense how the boss wants things done? 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. Practice remembering names, and associating correct 
names with persons. 

2. Have students keep a log of their daily activities. Stu- 
dents should examine these logs periodically with a view 
to eliminating, combining, or reorganizing certain rou- 
tines. 

3. Present situations wherein embarrassment to the boss 
seems imminent. Have students explain what they would 
do. 

4. Hold group discussions on ‘proper office decorum. For 
example, choice of clothing for the office, smoking (when 
and where), proper address of employer or supervisor. 

Constructive Imagination 

Criteria: 

1. Does the student think in positive terms; that is, better 
ways of doing a job, rather than what is wrong with the 
present method? 

2. Is there evidence that a student has departed from routine 
and produced new methods for doing the job? 

3. Can he visualize the gains to be made from doing a job in 
a new way? 

4. Does he have the courage to experiment? 


Suggested Procedures: 
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Assume that each girl in the office is to take a week’s 
vacation. Have the students rearrange their work so that 
no essential job will be left undone, and no extra help 
is to be “hired.” 


. Take any office job, have the students describe step by 


step how the job is performed. Then, using their imagina- 
tions, they should describe ways of speeding up and im- 
proving performance on the job. 


3. 


Teach the value of conservation of energy. Explain how 
easier ways of doing a job are often the results of imagi- 
nation and experimentation. 


Decision 


Criteria: 


Can the student sense the true import of an office situa- 
tion. Can he get to the crucial point without long consid- 
eration? 

Do conflicting directions seem to neutralize his effective- 
ness ? 

In ease of conflicting directions, can he determine whose 
instructions are to be followed without causing delay and 
embarrassment? 

If the job is too difficult for him, does he seek appropriate 
help, or does he try to bluff his way through? 

Does he avoid deciding on an approach to a job when 
such delay inconveniences the entire office staff? 

Can he control his emotions when circumstances force a 
decision? 


Suggested Procedures: 


Examine any clerical procedure which can be done in 
more than one way. Explain advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both ways. -Then, under time, require the student 
to decide upon his procedure, and execute it within the 
time allowed. 

Dramatize an office situation requiring immediate deci- 
sion. Example: Supplies must be ordered if a job is to 
proceed. The chief clerk, who is the only one authorized 
to order supplies, is on vacation. What to do? Insist 
upon justification of the decision. ; 

Compile a random list of daily office tasks. Have the 
students rearrange the list in the order which they con- 
sider to be the most important. Ask them to explain and 
justify their decision. 

Have the student explain his choice between a job with 
a large corporation offering low pay but excellent promo- 
tional opportunities and the reverse of this. 


Adaptability 


Criteria: 


2. 


3. 
4. 


Does the student seem to feel that by conforming to rules 
and regulations he must sacrifice his “individuality?” 
Would he rather work alone than submit to supervision 
and control of others? 

Does correction and criticism seem to disturb thé student? 
Does he insist that he is a specialist in certain types of 
office jobs, and should not be expected to do any others? 
Can the student finish a job that another student has 
started? 


~Suggested Procedures: 


Instill in the student through demonstration, lecture, and 
experience, the need for versatility, especially in the small 
office. 

List the jobs a newly hired clerk might be called upon to 
perform that might seem “out of her line.” ° 
Demonstrate and have students participate in studies 
whereby new and speedier methods of performing a job 
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“Leadership: combination of knowledge, forcefulness, enthusiasm, and other qualities that inspire confidence . . .” 


are found. Then observe which students adopt the new 
system, and which go right back to the old way. 

4. Have students exchange incomplete jobs with classmates, 
and have them complete the other’s job. A third student 
could evaluate the finished product. 


5. The teacher should avoid routine simply because it makes 
things easier for both teacher and student. Versatility on 
the part of the teacher will be an inspiration for the stu- 
dent. 

Leadership 

Criteria: 


1. Do business students seem to “hold their own” in school- 
wide organizations and activities such as student council, 
yearbook staff, and plays? 

2. Can a student work with and gain the respect of another 
student with whom he may differ personally? 

3. Can the student take the blame for a job poorly done, as 
well as the credit for a job well done? 

4. Does a particular student dominate the class, always 
forcing his leadership on others, them from 
exercising leadership? 

5. Can the student inspire others $i: help him; or is his 
effective leadership dependent upon the fact that he does 
most of the work himself? 

6. Can he correct faithfully the mistakes of others? 


Suggested Procedures: 

1. Encourage participation by business students in school- 
wide organizations and clubs. 

2. Organize an FBLA chapter. 

3. Plan and organize the classes so that each student, no 
matter how shy, gets an opportunity to be the leader on 
a project. 

4. Devise situations whereby a student gets practice at or- 
ganizing a job and allocating parts of the job to others for 
completion. 

5. Avoid giving all the tough jobs to one student simply 
because he has proven himself. This deprives others of a 
chance at leadership. 

6. Counsel the overly aggressive student against inflicting his 
will on the entire class. 


Organizing Ability 
Criteria: 
1. Can the student perceive which jobs must be done that day 
(or that hour, or minute) and which can logically wait 
for another time? 
Can he time, subdivide, and allocate his work so that the 
component parts of a job are finished at the same time? 
3. Can he keep more than one job going at one time? 
4. Does he grasp the fundamentals of motion economy, put- 
ting them to use by proper arrangement of his work mate- 
rials, the office, and the boss’s desk? 


Suggested Procedures: 

1. Devise situations whereby the student must organize a 
rather complex job in such a manner that all parts of it 
will be finished at the same time. 

2. The teacher should set a good example for students by 
avoiding a disorganized desk, and an unplanned “fluttery” 
approach to her work. 
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3. Have students alternate as office manager in office practice 
class. Insist that each manager have a plan, and a justifica- 
tion for the procedures he uses. 


Expression 

Criteria: 

1. Has the student developed a good business vocabulary? 

2. Are his questions intelligent and descriptive of his prob- 
lem? 

3. Is his speech free of annoying mannerisms? 

4. Can he give directions that are understandable? 

5. Is there evidence of an effort to learn correct pronuncia- 
tion? 

Suggested Procedures: 

1. Conduct panel discussions of business subjects. Have the 
students evaluate each other on diction, clarity of thought, 
and quality of voice. 

2. Insist upon mastery of the business vocabulary. 

3. Practice voice improvement. Enlist the aid of the speech 
teacher and speech therapist. A student may not be suf- 
ficiently deficient in speech to warrant remedial work by 
the counseling staff, but his voice could still be unae- 
ceptable in the office. 

4. Urge students to make speeches at banquets, club meet- 
ings, and rallies. 

5. Invite a representative of the telephone company to give a 
demonstration of correct use of the telephone. 

6. Enact socio-dramas on greeting people, interviewing, using 
the telephone, and conferring with superiors. 


Knowledge 

Criteria: 

1. Do the business students tend to look upon nonbusiness 
subjects as “impractical?” 

2. Is there a tendency to belittle intellectual pursuits? 

3. Are business students taking well-rounded programs, and 
are their grades in nonbusiness subjects good? 

4. Does the business teacher tend to insist that his subjects 
are the only important ones? 

5. Is the counseling staff sympathetic to a general educa- 
tion viewpoint? 

6. Can the business students hold their own in debate, speech, 
essays, and in classes other than business? 


Suggested procedures: 

1. Assume that you will be employed in a law office upon 

graduation. List ways by which you will build up a well- 

rounded fund of information for this job. 

Assign readings and conduct discussions on current 

economic problems. 

3. Make it a point to praise a student’s accomplishment in 
nonbusiness subjects. 

4. Work out a program for reading, listening, and speaking 
which will stimulate student interest in nonvocational pur- 
suits, 


bo 


Effective guidance by the business teacher must be a 
daily process. The preceding suggested procedures can 
be implemented in many ways. It is up to the individual 
instructor to choose the best place, time, and method. 
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“How much do you expect to earn on your first job after graduation?” 


Springboard to the Payroll 


An appealing plan of indirect guidance is presented 


By DORIS N. PHELAN . 
Whittier Union High School 
Whittier, California 


HEY ARE ONLY STUDENTS now, but very soon 

they want to spring, to soar, to make their splash 
in the business world and get on the payroll. What 
springboard have you prepared for the plunge of your 
seniors into the secretarial field? The day soon arrives 
when students are anxious to ‘‘get their feet’’ in the 
water, and their hands on the pay check. 

Some day ask your class any of these questions, and 
see what happens. Be prepared for a flood of questions, 
answers, and ideas. 

1. How much do you expect to earn on your first job 

after graduation? 

How will you be able to earn more money? 

Do you know how to figure a salary with deductions? 

Who figures the salary that appears on a pay check? 

How much money do you think an employer deposits 

for payroll purposes? 

6. How many of you ean write checks properly and 
keep the stubs in balance? 

7. Why do employees sign in on a job? 

8. Would you be able to budget a salary so that you 
would have savings at the end of the month? 

These questions form the basis for some of the prob- 
lems that are considered during the year in our com- 
bined Shorthand IT and Seeretarial Practice two-hour 
course for seniors with a secretarial major at Whittier 
High School. 

Many initial ways of introduction are possible. Any 
teacher who would follow this plan would want to adapt 
the whole procedure depending upon the class and ex- 
periences with it. This is but one of the approaches I 
have used and found successful. 

At the time that a tentative seating chart is made, 
three by five cards (or larger) are passed to each stu- 
dent upon which he typewrites his name, address, tele- 
phone number, birthday, year in school, business courses 
taken prior to Shorthand II as well as the grade re- 
ceived in each course. The card is then turned over and 
the schedule of classes, room number, and teacher is 
typed. The information on the cards is valuable in many 
ways: 

1. Makes it a simple task to arrange names alphabeti- 
eally from which class lists are written or typed. 

2. The payroll sign-in sheets can be arranged and 
duplicated from the alphabetical class list. 
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3. Makes it possible to locate students quickly and 

easily during the day. 

4. Gives the chronological age level which helps in 

understanding the pupil. 

5. Makes it possible to call the home for information 

when there is an extended absence due to illness or 
other reasons. 
Gives a ready and general idea of achievement in 
the business subjects taken prior to the Shorthand 
II course. (These records and others, of course, are 
available in the Guidance Office). 

After sufficient time has elapsed and there is some 
assurance there won’t be too many late entrants into 
the class, an alphabetically-arranged sign-in sheet is 
duplicated with the name of each student in the left- 
hand column followed by column headings for the days 
of the week, total days, total salary, and net pay. 

A copy of the sign-in sheet is placed on the bulletin 
board in the classroom. You can depend on it that some- 
one will see it and ask why it is there and why their 
name is on it. Such a question helps to begin the pro- 
ject. It seems to be advantageous to have it begin spon- 
taneously, but that, of course, would depend upon the 
teacher in charge. It might begin something like this. 

‘‘Mrs. Phelan, what is the purpose of the paper on 
the bulletin board that has our names listed on it?’’ 

(Surprised) ‘‘What paper?’’ 

“‘That paper (pointing) with the days of the week, 
salary and all.”’ 

**Oh, that paper! Well, what do you think it is?’ 

By that time the whole class is listening and you get 
many answers from which the problem of signing in on 
a job can be developed. Ask them about time clocks. A 
fine discussion develops with a clarification of sign-in 
sheets, time clocks, and so on. Many students have 
worked part time in various businesses, and have used 
some form of signing in on the job. Have them explain 
and demonstrate if necessary. 

‘Now, may I ask vou—what would you like to have 
as a salary when you have completed this course, and 
have been given the preparation for secretarial work?’’ 
Of course, their figures can be fabulous, and it’s fun to 
dream! ‘‘Well, that would be great, wouldn’t it, but 
maybe we had better face this business of salary as it 
really exists.’’ Then quote some actual figures, and fol- 
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“Upon what basis will you be paid for your services as a secretary?” 


low with a question something like, ‘‘Upon what basis 
will you be paid for your services as a secretary ?’’ 

Those who have worked will have some ready answers. 
Others will know someone who has worked, and your 
discussion will be interesting and stimulating. As you 
draw them out in participation, you gradually lead into 
the question of salary in the class, and again refer to 
the sign-in sheet. 

‘*Now as to the sign-in sheet—each day you will sign 
in on this job in this office. Each day there will be cer- 
tain requirements for the job. To make this very simple 
for you and for the payroll clerks, you will be paid ten 
dollars a day depending upon whether you fulfill the 
following requirements: (1) you must be here on the 
job, (2) you must remember to sign in, and (3) your 
required work must be handed in on time. 

**You will get overtime (double time) if you sign in 
one-half hour early, during which time you will work 
on shorthand or secretarial practice. You may take 
dictation from the records or the tape which will im- 
prove your shorthand speed. (Our Shorthand IT and 
Secretarial Practice class is usually scheduled for the 
first two periods of the day beginning at 8:30 a.m. and 
most students arrive by bus before 8:00 a.m.) ‘‘Tf you 
are absent, there will be no pay at all for that day. If 
you are late more than five minutes, there will be no 
pay for that day.”’ 

It is best to give them time to write down the require- 
ments so fewer questions will be asked later regarding 
them. The business of sign-in sheets, salary, overtime, 
taxes, and so on can be made very complicated and 
cause a great deal of extra work for students and 
teacher alike. We have tried several approaches and at 
present feel that the greatest benefit is achieved when 
the procedure is kept as simple as possible. When the 
requirements are fully understood, the teacher may ask, 
‘What is the next step? You have signed in for a week 
or two, vou are going to be paid ten dollars a day— 
more or less—what happens next?’’ 

“Why, YOU pay us by check!”’ 

(Lightly—with a twinkle) ‘‘Oh, no, not me! I’m not 
the payroll clerk. I don’t know a thing about payrolls. 
How many of you do?’’ Usually, no response. 

After a pause, a student might say, ‘‘Should we ap- 
point someone to serve as the payroll clerk for the 
year?”’ 


Adopt the Positive Attitude 


Agree readily and say, ‘‘Fine, who would like to be 
the payroll clerk for the year?’’ No answer. Continue 
with ‘‘If we were to appoint a payroll clerk for the 
year, who would get the experience of figuring pay- 
rolls?”’ 

‘‘The payroll clerk would, I guess.’’ 
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‘Who needs to know how to work out payrolls?”’ 

“Tt seems as though we all do.’’ 

are so right!’’ 

Then the teacher can show them the Department of 
Internal Revenue Federal Deduction pamphlets that 
have been secured ahead of time. The print is large on 
the cover so students can easily read it when it is held 
up in front of the class. Ask them to have their note- 
books ready, and as a typical salary is evolved from the 
Employer’s Tax Guide, the students can copy the pro- 
cedure from the board. Questions can be cleared as the 
plan is figured. When there are no further questions, 
ask them, ‘‘Now, who would like the opportunity of 
figuring the first payroll when the payroll time rolls 
around ?”’ 

Not a sound—no response! (Expect this—I always 
do and am surprised when someone offers to do so.) 
‘*Well, how do you think it would be best to handle the 
payment of your salaries so that each of you has an 
equal opportunity in figuring it? Shall I list your 
names alphabetically for every payroll period? Shall I 
arbitrarily appoint you for the job?’’ 

*‘Oh, no!’’ is the usual chorus. ‘‘ Who likes that way 
anyhow !’’ 

I know that an arbitrary appointment is not an ap- 
pealing procedure, but I begin that way and lead up to 
a solution which they feel is their choice. ‘‘ Well, would 
you like to volunteer for each payroll period?’’ The 
usual response, on the whole, is negative. 

(Casually) ‘‘ Well, let’s see, how about writing your 
names on slips of paper, folding them and placing them 
in a file tray—someone draw the names ‘out of the hat’ 
and as your names are drawn, you will be the payroll 
clerk for that date, and put it down on your calendar ?’’ 

Oh, they think that is a fine idea. (The lesser of the 
evils!) Before the drawing takes place, ask the question, 
‘‘How often would you like to be paid?’’ Before they 
decide, explain some of the problems involved. The pay- 
roll can be figured by the week, semi-monthly, or by the 
month as the Employer’s Tax Guide has all payroll 
deduction plans. The frequency of the payroll period 
will depend upon the size of the class and the decision 
of the class and the teacher. 

This is a good time to insert the remark, ‘‘ After you 
have been a payroll clerk, you will better understand 
some of a payroll clerk’s problems, and surely will be 
better prepared to speak tactfully to a payroll clerk in 
case a mistake has been made on your own check.’’ 

The next questions asked of the class are: ‘‘Where do 
we get the money that will be necessary to pay your 
salaries for the coming year? How much money will we 
need for the payroll for the year?’’ 
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“Would you be able to budget a salary so that yi would have savings at the end of the month?” 


Some of them begin to figure it out mentally, so I 
ask each of them to figure it out individually. If there 
are, say, thirty students in the class to be paid about 
$200 a month for ten months (not considering deduc- 
tions) the figure comes to $60,000. When that figure is 
given, they can’t believe that our salary amounts to such 
a staggering, fantastic sum. Surely, our class wouldn’t 
need that much money! 

When the atmosphere of the class has calmed down a 
bit after that tremendous realization, we ‘‘deposit’’ 
$60,000 (or whatever sum has been figured) in the bank 
for payroll purposes. This great appropriation of money 
brings up the point of responsibility to an employer 
who makes a large outlay for employees’ salaries. Basic 
remarks and questions are helpful at this point. 

‘*You can now understand why employers are anxious 
to hire and keep a good secretary, can’t you? You can 
understand, too, why some stenographers or secretaries 
get more salary than others—they earn it. Why do you 
think one holds a job as long as she likes and is begged 
to stay longer while another is fired?’’ 

Questions such as these lead into a lively discussion 
that in turn leads into some of the training we plan to 
give during the year—the quality of work done for 
which they will be paid in either grades or salary, into 
office etiquette and conduct, and consideration for others 
in our particular office situation. 

The class is told that on Friday of each week a new 
sign-in sheet will be placed on the board. They are told 
that each sign-in sheet will be dated to aid the payroll 
elerk in keeping the records straight. 

At the end of the payroll period chosen (we like the 
two-week period) the materials for the payroll are 
ready for the payroll clerks. The clerks are given a 
large envelope or folder which contains the Employer’s 
Tax Guide, the completed sign-in sheets, blank checks 
with stubs, and the amount ‘‘deposited in the bank’’ 
upon which they can draw. The payroll clerk is asked 
to keep the check stubs in order and in balance, and 
the succeeding payroll clerks are asked to audit the 
previous stubs. 

Job Analysis 

This part of the work means that they must (1) cor- 
rectly figure the salary and deductions, (2) write checks 
properly (discussed with class prior to the payroll 
period), (3) sign the checks properly, (4) keep check 
numbers in order, (5) subtract correctly on the stubs, 
(6) audit previous stubs, (7) separate the checks from 
the stubs, (8) keep all materials in order, (9) return 
all materials to desk except checks, (10) get the pay- 
roll out on time, (11) pay the individual members in the 
class, and (12) review the procedure with the following 
clerks. 
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The payroll is figured out of class time and should 
be ready for the following Monday after the end of the 
payroll period. Even though the checks are valueless as 
far as money is concerned, students have fun cheeking 
with the payroll clerk if checks are not forthcoming the 
following Monday. After all, who doesn’t want a pay 
check on time! 

Before the payroll time, I ask each student to bring 
a large envelope from home in which to keep their 
checks as they get them. Invariably someone asks, ‘‘ What 
for?’’ 

‘*Because later in the year we will be figuring a bud- 
get from your largest monthly salary. You will want to 
know how much you can allow for food, rent, doctor 
bills, transportation, clothes, and so on. When you 
graduate, many of you will be ‘on your own’ and you 
will want to know how far your money will go.’’ 

This is a good time to make a remark something like 
this, ‘‘Overtime will help to increase your salary and 
with that extra money you will be able to have more 
clothes, and who isn’t interested in new clothes!’’ (At 
this stage, savings mean little, so we bring that up 
later. ) 

Toward the end of the year, the budget ‘‘rears its 
ugly head’’ and we begin to figure how far our highest 
check will go. We try to go into the major problems 
connected with everyday living. The question of install- 
ment buying is considered, of interest paid, and when 
it is wise to make payments for a purchase and when 
it is not so wise. We consider the percentages that should 
be allowed for rent, food, clothing, how much should 
go into savings, how to eat wisely to prevent excessive 
doctor and dental bills, where we might work and how 
much might be expended for commuting to the job. 

This can become a very exciting period or two as each 
student puts down individual figures of desired and 
needed expenditures. It is most disconcerting for them 
when they find that their highest check doesn’t stretch 
far enough. It is interesting when such remarks are 
forthecoming— 

**Oh, I didn’t realize it took so much money to ‘just 
live.’ 

*‘T guess I’d better not be sick at any time—TI can’t 
afford to have a doctor’s bill!”’ 

When students have actually worked this whole 
procedure out from the original signing in to the final 
budget program, you have a type of guidance that can 
direct student’s thinking into many channels—channels 
that open new patterns of planning that pinpoint 
responsibilities to their families, to themselves, to fellow 
employees, and to their employers. 

You, too, would find this type of guidance both stimu- 
lating and productive. 
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*, .. the adviser tries to help the student decide what to do ... but avoids making the decision for him.” 


The Guidance Program in a Junior College 
A carefully planned and executed program for young adults 


By CAROL OSTNESS 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


system at Stephens College, a junior college for 
women, is an integral part of the entire school program. 
Every member of the faculty, including deans and divi- 
sion heads, is an adviser serving six to twelve students. 
What preparation in counseling is necessary to serve as 
an adviser? The answer lies basically in the fact that 
a continuous in-service program for advisers is main- 
tained, and all members of the faculty participate in this 
program. 

Approximately ten days preceding the arrival of the 
students on the campus in September, the faculty meets 
in a fall conference. To make it possible to have a more 
meaningful program for all, advisers are divided into 
three groups based on length of service at the College: 
one year, two years, and over two years. 

The initial meeting of the year for the first-year group 
concerns itself mainly with the basic principle under- 
lying the guidance program—invidualization—and regis- 
tration problems. The adviser is the key person in the 
registration of his advisees. Those who have been on 
the faculty longer consider in their meetings the details 
of any registration procedure changes and rule revisions, 
along with the discussion and development of guidance 
helps in dealing with the general problems of advising 
during the year. 

Throughout the year, the first-year advising groups 
meet regularly about once a month to learn more about 
the mechanics of the advising program as well as the 
philosophy behind it. These meetings provide an oppor- 
tunity to raise questions about any problems that may 
be encountered in the work with their advisees and, thus, 
to receive suggestions and to exchange ideas with others 
who are facing similar situations.. The second-year peo- 
ple also meet each month for discussion and development 
of techniques in dealing with problems that they may 
have. For those advisers who have been in the program 
longer than two years, the meetings are less frequent 
but, nevertheless, helpful in their consideration of new 
counseling methods and discussion of recurring prob- 
lems. Approximately twice each semester, an advising 
seminar is held for all advisers. A listing of the topics 
presented this past year will show the nature of this 
part of the program: ‘‘ Advisers Advise Advisees,’’ ‘‘The 
Adviser and Ethical Values and Judgments,’’ ‘‘ College 
Culture in Columbia,’’ and ‘‘ Advising—A Dual Role?”’ 


a a the term used to designate the guidance 
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Even before the adviser sees his advisees for the first 
time, he knows a great deal about them through a folder 
of information that has been gathered about each girl. 
This includes a report from the Admissions Counselor, 
based upon his personal investigation of her in the high 
school and in the home. There is also a Student Plan 
Sheet that has been filled in by the girl stating her ac- 
complishments in school to date, along with objectives 
and plans for college. A Personal Information Blank 
which has been completed by one or both parents gives 
valuable information about their objectives for the edu- 
eation of their daughter. Other helpful items available 
in the student folder include a report from the high 
school attended and a transcript of the high school 
credits. 


Adviser-Advisee Relationships 


With this basic information beforehand, the adviser 
does not meet a complete stranger when the advisee pre- 
sents herself at the opening of school. The first confer- 
ence is a brief one, mainly for the purpose of getting 
acquainted. This is followed a day or two later by the 
registration conference, at which time the student’s indi- 
vidual needs and plans are carefully considered before a 
schedule of courses is definitely decided upon. Even as 
early as this meeting with the advisee, the adviser tries 
to help the student decide what to do when there are 
alternative choices—but avoids making the decision for 
her. This is fundamental to the philosophy of advising 
as presented in this article. Learning to make up her 
own mind, after due consideration of all the facts and 
factors involved, and then to accept the responsibility 
for her decision is an important aspect of a girl’s edu- 
eation. 

When the adviser feels that he may not have adequate 
information on any problem concerning the advisee, he 
has access to resource help. The Counseling Service, — 
staffed by professional counselors, supplies general coun- 
seling and testing services to students and assists faculty 
members in a consulting capacity in their work with 
their advisees. The College has also made provision for 
specialized services in areas such as health, marriage, 
psychology, personal finance, and reading. 

A very important aspect of the Stephens College coun- 
seling program is that careful planning goes into the 
assignment of advisees to advisers. The Board of Advis- 
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‘An important aspect of the counseling program is that careful planning goes into the assignment of advisees to advisers.” 


ing Chairmen (ten faculty members plus the Director 
of Counseling Services) select a committee for this re- 
sponsibility. On the basis of its acquaintance with the 
faculty and from information in the student folders, this 
committee tries to make assignments that would appear 
to be congenial, usually on the basis of some common 
interest. The establishment and maintenance of rapport 
between adviser and advisee is considered of great im- 
portance and value. Generally, the same adviser-advisee 
relationship continues throughout the two years of the 
student’s attendance at Stephens College. This does not 
necessarily have to be the case, however, and frequently 
for some reason or other an adviser change is desirable 
and is made without difficulty. 

A few weeks after the initial registration conference, 
the advisee meets again with the adviser on an Advising 
Day. No classes meet on this day—it is specifically set 
aside for advising conferences. The purpose of this Ad- 
vising Day, held early in October, is to check on the 
student’s schedule, to see if there are any difficulties, 
and to learn what initial adjustment has been made to 
college and living away from home. A copy of the first- 
semester selection of courses, together with any perti- 
nent comments, is sent to the parents following the con- 
ference. 

Another Advising Day follows about the middle of the 
semester, after mid-term reports have been issued. Since 
it is felt important to educate the whole girl, the ad- 
visee’s proposed out-of-class program is discussed at this 
meeting, as well as her academic progress to date. The 
adviser at this time often makes suggestions of activities 
that will fit her needs, abilities, and interests. Following 
this meeting, the adviser writes a letter to the parents 
giving a progress report to date, including comments 
upon the advisee’s out-of-class activities and interests. 
It may also contain statements about any significant in- 
formation on the advisee’s life in the dormitory that has 
been provided by the Residence Counselor—a person 
trained in personnel and guidance and a full-time fac- 
ulty member. 

A third Advising Day follows near the end of the 
semester for second-semester registration. This also 
affords an opportunity for a general follow-up with the 
advisee on academic progress and out-of-class activities 
and participation. 

During the second semester, the same advising plan 
is followed as during the first. The last Advising Day 
of the second semester is used for preregistration of next 
year’s courses for the returning students. For the gradu- 
ates, this day may be used for a conference to summarize 
and evaluate growth and achievement. 

The advising program is explained in much greater 
detail in a handbook that is issued to each adviser at the 
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opening of school.t Perhaps this brief presentation will 
give some idea of the scope of the program. Each of the 
various areas of study in the curriculum has additional 
guidance techniques that are special to that field. 

In business education, advisory boards have been used 
for several years. These are primarily of three types: 
student, faculty, and parents. The student boards have 
been composed of outstanding girls in the department 
who meet with the staff members to discuss current cur- 
riculum offerings as well as proposed changes in course 
offerings. A student chairman is in charge of the discus- 
sion, with the business education faculty present to 
listen and answer questions. 

Participation on the Business Education Faculty Ad- 
visory Board has included representation from many 
departments on the campus: humanities, consumer edu- 
cation, counseling service, communications, and psychol- 
ogy. These representatives meet with the business edu- 
cation staff to discuss the interrelationship between busi- 
ness education and education in their fields of work. 

At commencement time, there is a conference with the 
Parents’ Advisory Board. This Board is composed of 
the fathers or mothers of students who are on the campus 
for the commencement activities. It is made up of a 
different group each year. Insofar as possible, member- 
ship in this group is composed of those parents who 
exercise some supervision in an office. It is also planned 
to have as many different kinds of business represented 
as there are’ members on‘this Board, as well as represen- 
tation from as many different sections of the country as 
possible. The Board members are guests at a luncheon 
which is followed by stimulating discussion on pertinent 
topics related to business and business education. Sug- 
gested questions on these topics are sent to the partici- 
pants when they are invited to membership. 

In addition to the informational value, this meeting 
between business people and teachers of business serves 
as good public relations. The staff learns what business- 
men want in an employee. On the other hand, the guests 
have the opportunity to ask questions on subject matter, 
instructional methods, standards, and the like. It has 
been found that these meetings with businessmen have 
aided in a better understanding of the work of the teach- 
er in training the prospective office employee and her 
actual performance when on the job. In many cases, a 
continuing interest in the business education program 
on the part of the guests has followed these meetings. 
It has been found, too, that the members of the Parents’ 
Advisory Board are interested and helpful in the place- 
ment of the graduates who are seeking employment in 
particular areas or in special kinds of business. 

1Manual for Advisers, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 1957. For 
& more comprehensive account of the counseling functions of faculty mem- 


bers, see Counseling and Guidance, edited by Melvene Hardee. New York: 
World Book Company. 1955. 
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“The establishment and maintenance of rapport between adviser and advisee is of great importance and value.” 


Of special interest during the spring of 1957 was 
the presentation of a ‘‘pilot’’ conference for business 
education students with alumnae as panelists and moder- 
ator. This conference met in conjunction with the an- 
nual class reunions and alumnae meetings held on the 
campus the latter part of April each year. The four 
panelists selected to participate in this conference were 
chosen for the noteworthy success they had achieved in 
business. They represented management, secretarial oc- 
cupations, direct mail advertising, and public relations 
work. It was a mutually satisfactory conference; the 
students felt that it gave them a realistic and worthwhile 
look at business and the alumnae seemed pleased. 

Another, but more indirect, part of advising in the 
business education department has been the listing of 


job opportunities, the qualifications and training needed 
for these jobs, and the recommended courses leading to 
adequate preparation. Students have evidenced consid- 
erable interest in and appreciation of such specific in- 
formational help. 

To summarize the entire advising program at Stephens 
College so briefly, much helpful explanation and elabora- 
tion must obviously be omitted. It can be said, however, 
that one of its most fundamental aspects is the emphasis 
on meeting the student’s needs in all areas of growth and | 
development; so that she is made aware of her weak- 
nesses and strengths and is given the assistance neces- 
sary to help with information of various kinds, but 
avoiding making decisions for the girl. This responsibil- 
ity is hers alone, and she is challenged to accept it. 


Display: A Supplement to Guidance 


By JANE STEWART 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


eee BOMBARDMENT seems to be the order of 
the day. International displays in which our nation 
now spends considerable portions of its propaganda 
funds have proved a most effective way to reach the 
people of the world with the story of our culture. Tele- 
vision has taken the nation by storm in a manner which 
must surprise even its most enthusiastic promoters of 
a decade ago. It seems evident that the visual technique 
has tremendous implications for additional and- more 
effective use in the classroom. 

We often find the business teacher deeply involved 
in the vocational phase of guidance, and many business 
teachers have made valuable contributions to the future 
planning of the youth in their classrooms. This article 
deals with the supplementation of that guidance by use 
of an important visual resouree—the bulletin board. 

The term ‘‘supplement’’ is used because a classroom 
display ean never take the place of individual and 
group counseling. It can never replace the warm, in- 
terested, teacher who shares the problems of his stu- 
dents and who through guidance helps them to see them- 
selves more clearly—their problems, strengths, weak- 
nesses, likes, and dislikes as a basis for future planning. 

But a classroom display can often create an interest 
and bring the student and the teacher together so that 
guidance may take place. It is an expeditious method of 
disseminating information quickly and easily and, most 
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important of all, a means that usually gains the atten- 
tion of the group toward which it is directed. 

Guidance can take on numerous forms in the class- 
room display. Every time a teacher pins up the business 
paper produced by a class member, he is offering a type 
of guidance by setting standards from which students 
learn what business expects of them. Although this 
article will deal primarily with the more direct voca- 
tional guidance, there are many forms of other guidance 
which good business teachers are offering daily as an 
outcome of normal teaching activities. 

There are two common means of employing a bulletin 
board. It may be utilized as the familiar ‘‘pin-up’’ 
board on which a student tacks his clipping, on which 
the teacher writes some item of current importance or 
the best letters produced by the typewriting class. It 
is the home of a collection of miscellaneous material. 

The bulletin board may also be used as a poster. The 
‘*poster’’ board displays one idea in a forceful, dramatic 
way. The materials are arranged for a specific purpose 
for a certain group to see. The poster employs all the 
elements of art and design and psychology known to the 
constructor in an effort to gain attention and interest. 

What are some of the ideas the thoughtful business 
educator would like to transmit to his students concern- 
ing business vocations and the business offerings of the 
high school? 
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“One bulletin board a month devoted to a career in the business occupations is a worthy objective.” 


1. Opportunities for a wide range of careers in busi- 
ness. One important use of the poster will be to create 
interest in and disseminate information about all the 
jobs which are available in business. The opportunities 
open to the business teacher for preparing poster dis- 
plays with these objectives in mind are numerous. 

There are always some students fascinated by travel 
and ‘‘ Jobs That Take You Traveling’’ could be an in- 
teresting display. Illustrations of different types of busi- 
ness workers in demand to work in faraway places 
might be the basis for this bulletin board. Of course, the 
business teacher should be prepared to offer further 
suggestions and information about such opportunities 
when the display elicits inquiry. Norman Ford’s ‘‘ How 
to Get That Job That Takes You Traveling’ is a very 
helpful resource. It contains an entire section on office 
occupations that involve travel, including the govern- 
ment offices and firms to which inquiry should be di- 
rected. 

Some students may evinee particular interest in Civil 
Service employment. A poster showing the qualifications 
of applicants for typist and stenographie positions 
might bring forth inquiries. A typewritten message on 
the display could suggest that students interested may 
wish to examine a sample copy of a Federal Civil Serv- 
ice examination, which they ean secure from the busi- 
ness teacher.” 

Use Personalities 


The series on secretaries to famous personalities in 
Today’s Secretary might become the basis of some dis- 
plays during the year. A student committee could be 
designated to select interesting information from the 
article and illustrations ‘could be clipped from the 
teacher’s copy to complete the display. 

And these ideas, of course, represent scarcely an in- 
troduction to the pictorial possibilities for bulletin 
boards on careers in business. Foreign language stenos, 
medical and law secretaries, business careers in the 
military, public stenographers, airline secretaries, book- 
keepers and accountants, the distributive occupations, 
bankers and financiers—these and dozens more offer 
exciting possibilities. 

One bulletin board a month devoted to a career in the 
business occupations would be a worthy objective for 
the business teacher and his students. With student aid 
and all of the materials available, this goal would seem 
to be realistic. Perhaps the FBLA Chapter in some 
schools would like to assume the development of a series 
of bulletin boards on careers in business as their pro- 
ject. 

2. Business courses offer possibilities for financing a 
college education and as a stepping stone to other voca- 
tions. Another important idea for communication to 
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students is that business skills can be employed in more 
than one way. Not all skill acquisition is for the purpose 
of building a career as such in the business world. For 
example, many students could employ them to finance a 
college education. The first illustration shown here has 
been designed to interest students in the acquisition of 
skills for temporary use in the immediate years ahead. 
The poster carries the picture of a former graduate who 
has been successful in securing a job enabling her to 
complete a college education. In a day when numerous 
studies indicate that many students of superior intel- 
lectual ability do not attend college due to economic 
factors, students should be informed about the great 
numbers of our youth who use business skills to ac 
complish this end. 

Another idea along the same line involves the ease 
with which individuals sometimes break into a career, 
such as acting or writing or politics, via shorthand and 
the typewriter. How about a display, ‘‘They Began as 
Stenographers,’’ picturing a few famous personalities, 
such as James Byrnes, Louis Gehrig, Herbert Hoover, 
Billy Rose, Woodrow Wilson, Jessica Dragonnette, or 
George Bernard Shaw? 

3. Occupational information of a general nature on 
business careers. Every classroom teacher will have 
dozens of ideas for presenting information of a general 
nature concerning business occupations to students. 
Listed here are but a few from the myriad of possibili- 
ties. 

The recent study on office dictation rates completed 
by H. H. Green and reported in business education 
periodicals could easily be summarized (giving at least 
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“Guidance can take numerous forms in the classroom display.” 


the most salient points for the high school student con- 
sidering a career in stenography) in order to familiarize 
youth with some specific demands of business and to get 
them thinking as to whether they can or should seek 
these standards of attainment. 

Serving the same purpose is the ‘‘Survey Summary 
of Vocational Requirements,’’ published by National 
Office Management Association. Gleaning materials of 
this nature will reveal interesting facts for presenta- 
tion in display form. 

Students are always interested in income possibilities. 
There are many ways of obtaining some facts along this 
line concerning business jobs. Teachers may wish to 
conduct a local survey or obtain statistics from the De- 
partment of Labor reports. Use of such information 
might be a helpful source for your visual display on 
‘““What Salary Can You Expect ?’’ A salary comparison 
of clerical and secretarial jobs will inform students as 
to the advantage of acquiring shorthand skills. 

Part of the equipment each business graduate should 
possess is a set of personality traits enabling him to 
find success in business, or in any other endeavor of 
life for that matter. A visualization of the right and 
wrong attitude or reaction in various situations, perhaps 
with the use of stick figures, could be the subject for a 
wonderful set of displays that would be usable for a 
number of years and that could provide the basis for 
some interesting discussion sessions. 

‘‘What Does the Secretary Do?’’ was the title of one 
display that created considerable interest among its 
viewers. Students, through a study of the job of a see- 
retary, constructed their list of the most common duties 
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mentioned and then created a display offering this infor- 
mation. Another display on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of secretarial work offers real guidance value, 
and displays outlining similar information about other 
business careers would be equally suitable. 

Another idea for helping students gain a picture of 
careers in business is to mount a graduate’s photograph 
and a letter describing his or her job. This display might 
be prepared to coincide with his visit to the classroom. 

Perhaps some of your students are employed part time 
on a business job. They might be willing, and even 
enjoy, preparing a display describing the tasks they 
perform or something about the firm which employs 
them. 

Or how about an occasional display titled ‘‘Do You 
Know How Many Want Ads There Were for Typists (or 
Stenographers, Bookkeepers) in Our City Last Week?”’ 
This rates high on any list of ‘‘attention-getters.’’ 

Three booklets that offer a multitude of ideas for im- 
plementing classroom displays of a general nature on 
business careers are ‘‘Can I be an Office Worker,’ and 
‘*You As a Secretary.’”6 

The accompanying illustration shows how career pam- 
phlets and booklets may be displayed, and it is hoped 
that similar displays will encourage students to check 
out and read duplicate copies of these materials. 

4. How about becoming a business teacher? Another 
career about which the business teacher is especially 
well qualified to inform is his own—that of business 
teaching. Some of the students who enjoy and succeed in 
business courses may find their general interests and tal- 
ents are such that they could become successful business 
teachers. A good bulletin board display in this area 
might inform students of the personality traits and in- 
terests possessed by the successful business teacher. 


A wonderful little booklet, ‘‘Business Teaching As 
a Career,’’* offers dozens of ideas and suitable material 
for display purposes. 

Information concerning nearby colleges that offer 
business education courses, the typical college program 
of a business education major, job opportunities for 
business teachers (perhaps the Teacher Placement De- 
partment of your alma mater would supply you with a 
copy of their printed list of job vacancies in the spring), 
and salaries that can be expected by the beginning busi- 
ness teacher—all offer good possibilities for construction 
of some interesting displays. 

Anyone whose acquaintanceship includes a beginning 
business teacher willing to lend a photo and prepare a 
list, ‘‘Why I Like Being a Business Teacher,’’ has the 
materials for an excellent poster. 

The bulletin board in the business department will 
not always contain a planned poster display but will at 
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“The bulletin board has unlimited opportunity as a supplement to guidance activities ... 


times hold items of current interest and the more infor- 
mal miscellaneous items. Used in this manner, it will 
often supply information of a guidance nature concern- 
ing careers in business. 

The most effective pin-up board is organized carefully, 
items are labeled, ample room is left between various 
items, and materials are easy to see and read. 

Every teacher should be on the alert for clippings that 
will enable students to enlarge their horizons, make more 
informed choices, and do more thinking and planning 
for the future. 

How about the great number of articles telling of the 
dearth of office workers? How about a clipping and story 
on ‘‘The Secretary of the Year’’? Surely most of us ocea- 
sionally run across the story of a famous or glamorous 
personality who started as a typist or stenographer. 

The American Observer, a paper subscribed to by 
many social studies teachers, contains a feature, ‘‘ Career 
for Tomorrow.’’ Recent issues contain several pin-up 
articles on secretarial work, office machines, and the ex- 
pert transcriber. 

Of course, most teachers probably have and_ use 
‘‘Careers in Business,’’ a chart published by South- 
Western Publishing Company and available upon re- 
quest. But how many teachers use the business career 
display materials supplied by Glamour magazine? 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission publishes a color- 
ful chart for display purposes on civil service jobs giv- 
ing beginning salaries for clerk-typists and stenograph- 
ers. An accompanying pamphlet, two copies of which 
would permit a complete display, tells about qualifica- 
tions, how to apply, nature of appointments and use of 
registers. Printed posters and materials of this nature 
are a quick, easy way to communicate job information. 

There are dozens of commercially prepared charts and 
‘*nin-up’’ posters available to the business teacher, but 
space does not permit further elaboration. Additional 
sources can be located in the services section of this 
issue of the Forum; in Monograph 92, Visual Aids for 
Business and Economic Education and Monograph 84, 
Visual Aids and Reading References on Business Carcers, 
published by South-Western Publishing Company. 


Your Job in Building the Bulletin Board Display 


Most business teachers may be saying by this time: 
**Oh yes, this all sounds very wonderful, but I’m simply 
not good at doing this kind of thing.’’ Few of us are 
artists or psychologists. But even the person most lack- 
ing in artistic ability can learn to prepare simple dis- 
plays serving the needs described in this article. Through 
each attempt and its evaluation, skills essential to an 
effective display piece are acquired. 

Two sourees which will prove particularly valuable 
in the primitive, initial efforts that we all must experi- 
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ence are Display for Learning,’ and ‘‘Baited Bulletin 
Boards.’”” 

The bulletin board has unlimited opportunity as a 
supplement to guidance activities, but it will not be effec- 
tive unless some time and effort is expended in meeting 
the challenge it offers. This involves the collection of 
usable information, constant effort to keep it up to date, 
and some interest and ‘‘know-how’’ in the development 
of the idea. 

Keep a record of successful arrangements; brief notes 
on a card can help one to remember if a photographic 
record is not possible. Then, rather than thinking of the 
bulletin board as a decoration for the classroom wall, 
start using it as a wonderful instrument of guidance, a 
tool with unrealized potentialities. 


REFERENCES 


1. Dryden Press, Ine., The, The Dryden Press Bldg., 31 West 
54 Street, New York 19, $3. 

2. Globe Printing Company, 30 Clearview Avenue, San Jose, 

California, $1. 

Harian Publications, Northport, New York, $1. 

Delta Pi Epsilon, Box 6402, North Texas State College, 

Denton, Texas. 35 cents a copy. 

General Motors, Educational Relations Section, P. O. Box 177, 

North End Station, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

6. School Department, Royal McBee Corporation, Westminster 
Avenue, Port Chester, New York. 

7. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., 40 cents. 


Counselor’s Role 


(Continued from page 13) 


this is to invite the counselor to sit in on departmental 
meetings. Another sure means of establishing rapport is 
a frequent, informal chat over coffee or coke. 

The second, and perhaps most important, implication 
is that the business education teacher should be encour- 
aged to improve his professional status by exploring the 
field of guidance. This study will emphasize that the 
guidance counselor can be a ‘‘not so silent’’ partner in 
his area of teaching. His knowledge of counseling will 
make him a better teacher, for most of us agree that 
the Utopian school would have every teacher be a coun- 
selor. 

Business education teachers are a forward-looking 
group. Great contributions have been made in this field 
of education over a span of a few short years. The alert, 
conscientious, business teacher will not overlook any 
facet of his community or immediate school faeulty— 
least of all the guidance counselor—in providing the 
most productive learning situation possible for his stu- 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO, Editor 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


SELECTED AIDS FOR SHORTHAND 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 


THE EFFECTIVE USE of the varied teaching aids 
available to the shorthand teacher can enrich classroom 
learning for students. Aids can be appropriately used 
in the shorthand class for providing students (a) with 
an understanding of the possible goals for the shorthand 
skill they are acquiring (career opportunities, nature of 
highly developed skills), (b) with supplementary ex- 
periences in developing skill (aids that can be used in- 
dependently for the teacher to provide realistic prac- 
tice), and (c) with opportunities to extend their skill 
into specialized fields in regard to vocabulary and busi- 
ness understandings. 

The thoughtful teacher, however, must ask several 
questions before making a final decision about a partic- 
ular item. Among the questions he should consider are: 

1. What new learning will be provided through the 
use of this aid? 

2. Is this aid the most effective one for the learning 
that is desired ? 

3. Has the background learning been provided to 
realize the optimum learning from this aid? 

4. Are there adequate and appropriate ways to fol- 
low up the learning realized through the use of this 
aid? 

In the list that follows will be found some teaching 
aids that can appropriately supplement the regular 
textbook. 

Student Reference Library 

A standard dictionary (desk or pocket edition). 

Gregg Shorthand Dictionary Simplified. Gregg, Leslie, and 
Zoubek. Standard $3.12, miniature $2.90. 

Pitman Dictionary. Standard $3, pocket $1.25. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, A Christmas Carol, and 
others. Shorthand reading books. See Pitman catalogue with 
complete listing of titles. 

Gregg Medical Shorthand Manual. Smither. Specialized 
vocabulary materials. 1953. $4.25. 

Most Used Congressional Record Terms. Blanchard and 
Zoubek. Specialized vocabulary materials. 1952. $1.50. Gregg 
Publishing Division. 


Epi1Tor’s Note: For complete addresses of where aids may be obtained, 
please turn to page 38. 
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Practice in Legal Stenography. Carr. Specialized vocabu- 
lary materials. $3. Pitman Publishing Company. 

Pitman Medical Dictation. Specialized vocabulary mate- 
rials. $3. 

Pitman Medical Words and Phrases. Specialized vocabulary 
materials. $2. 

Stenographer’s Reference Manual. Larsen-Koebele. Tran- 
seription aid 88¢. South-Western Publishing Company. 

The Handy Reference Manual. Nelson. Transcription aid. 
$1.30. Allied Publishers, Ine. 

The shorthand teacher will often include career mate- 
rials in the class, especially if no office or secretarial 
practice course is offered to students. The next four 
references can be used for that purpose. 

High School Career Series No. 4. Secretarial work. 10¢. 
Ladies Home Journal. 

Job Guide for Young Workers. 1954, supplement 1955. 40¢. 
Superintendent of Documents. 

Exploring the World of Jobs. Donald E. Kitch. 1952. 
Science Research Associates. 

I Find My Vocation. Harry Dexter Kitson. 1954. $3.48 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


Teacher Reference Library 


Methods of Teaching Shorthand. Leslie. 1953. $5.75. Gregg 
Publishing Division. 

Methods of Teaching Transcription. Leslie. 1949. $4. Gregg 
Publishing Division. 

Magazines in which shorthand teachers will find articles 
and material related to shorthand include the Balance Sheet, 
Business Education Forum (All issues—featured in October), 
Business Education World, and The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation. 

Films 

The Secretary’s Day. 11 min. Color or b&w. Demonstrates 
the many phases of a secretary’s task including the taking 
of dictation and transcription. Coronet Instructional Films. 

The Secretary Takes Dictation. 11 min. Color or b&w. An 
employer discusses the manner in which an efficient stenogra- 
pher takes dictation. Coronet Instructional Films. 

The Secretary Transcribes. 11 min. Color or b&w. Illustrates 
many specific devices for efficient transcription. Coronet In- 
structional Films. 

The Secretary: Transcribing. 11 min. Color or b&w. Illus- 
trates efficient transcription from both notes and machines. 
Coronet Instructional Films. 


(Please turn to page 31) 
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TYPEWRITING 


SELECTED AIDS FOR TYPEWRITING 


THE FOLLOWING LISTING of free and inexpensive 
materials has been compiled for the teacher and student 
of typewriting. An extensive review of recent literature 
in business education reveals a number of items which 
seem appropriate and desirable. Some of those available 
are listed here. 


Student Reference Library 


How You Spell It! A list of 500 troublesome everyday 
words. Remington Rand. 

Twenty-five Typing Short Cuts. Booklet for senior type- 
writing students. Remington Rand. 

Tips to Typists. Shorteuts and hints on improving skill. 
Smith-Corona, Ine. 

Letter Perfect. Dictaphone Corporation. School price 20¢. 

Office Encyclopedia. How-to-do-it manual for the executive 
and secretary. 50¢. Pocket Books, Ine. 

You—As a Secretary. Duties, opportunities, preparation, 
requirements, and personality. Royal McBee Corporation. 

Your Career in Teaching. Illustrated booklet compiled by 
eight American educators. National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

The Private Secretary and Her Job. Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The Modern Secretary. Information on achieving perfect 
letter writing. Royal McBee Corporation. 

Business Teaching As a Career. Stresses opportunity to 
help others, respect of community, advancement, security, and 
pleasure. One to ten copies, 35¢ each. Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Careers for Women in Office Work. History of women in 
business, offices, positions, earnings, and opportunities. The 
Institute for Research. 

Just a Minute. Employment guide on work while in school; 
what employers expect in personality and characteristics. 
National Child Labor Committee. 

Be Ready for the Job You Want. Qualifications a student 
should possess before applying for a job. Student’s Record- 
Report to Employers. Form used for hiring applicants. Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York, Ine. 

Career Monographs on Retailing, Accounting, Secretarial 
Work, and Business Management. Director, School and Col- 
lege Relations, Boston University. 

Employees’ Performance Rating Chart. By Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. Send stamped, addressed envelope to United 
Business Education Association. 

Success and Satisfaction in Your Office Job. Personality 
and office “know-how” necessary to progress and enjoyment 
of office positions. $2.50. Harper & Brothers. 

Can I Get the Job? General Motors, Ine. 


EprtTor’s Note: For complete addresses of where aids may be obtained, 
please turn to page 38. 
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Madison, Wisconsin 


Whatever Your Job . .. Good Grooming Counts. Charts. 
One for women and one for men. Accompanying leaflets The 
Girl for the Job and The Man for the Job also available. 
Bristol-Myers. 

Careers in Business. Chart. South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

Teacher Reference Library 


History of the Typewriter. Illustrated; typewriters from 
1829 to present. Business Edueation Division, Underwood 
Corporation. 

A Brief History of the Typewriter. RES8677. Remington 
Rand. 

Better Bank Letters. Bank correspondence. The Todd Com- 
pany. 

Folder on Choosing Carbon Paper for Specific Typewriters. 
Remington Rand. 

Envelope Styles. Selecting Envelopes for Inserting Machine 
Operations. Practical Digest of Postal Rates. Three separate 
booklets. Advertising Department, U. S. Envelope Company. 

Brochure describing typewriting tabulation. R-8812. Rem- 
ington Rand. 

How to Make a Perfect Impression. Even right hand mar- 
gins and proportional letter spacing. IBM Corporation. 

How to Become an Expert on Carbons and Ribbons. The 
Carter’s Ink Company. 

Four Lesson Plans—Hints and Shortcuts. School Service 
Department, IBM Corporation. 

Type With One Hand. Lessons for students with only a 
right hand. or only a left hand. 52¢. South-Western Publish- 
ing Company. 

Study of Validity of Some Methods of Measuring Straight- 
Copy Typing Skill. Department of School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 

The Facts on Correct Typing Desks, The Facts on Correct 
Seating for Typists. Desks of America, Ine. 

Designed for Transcription. Dictaphone Corporation. 

Films 

The Typewriter in Business. 16 mm. b&w. Typewriter uses 
in a modern office. Remington Rand. 

The Right Touch. Electric Typing Time. The latter is 16 
mm. 20 min. Covers learning, skill development, and applieca- 
tion on the job. Both from IBM Corporation. 

Better Typing—At Your Fingertips. 30 min. Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, Ine. 


Other Film Sources 


Films and Film Strips for Use in Business Education. Teach- 
ing Aids Exchange. 

Audio-Visual Extension Service, The City College, Bernard 
M. Baruch School of Business and Publie Administration, 17 
Lexington Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Business Education Films, Film Center Suite 409, 630 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York. 

United World Films, Ine., Government Department, 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, New York. 

Business Educational Visual Aids, 330 West 72nd Street, 
New York 23, New York. 
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Tests 


Students Typewriting Tests. United Business Education 
Association. 

National Business Entrance Tests, Typewriting. United 
Business Education Association. 

What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office 
Work. One-, five-, and ten-minute tests of pre-counted mate- 
rial. Ditto, Incorporated. 

Test on the Parts of the Business Letter. Smith-Corona, Ine. 

Typewriter Keyboard Test. R. C. Allen Business Machines, 
Ine. 

Typing Accomplishment Tests. Monthly leaflets. $3 yearly. 
Gregg Publishing Division. 


Charts and Posters 


Correct Typing Posture for Both Manual and Electric 
Typing. Remington Rand. 

Typing Do’s and Duds. 8x10 in two colors. Two sets. $1 a 
set. Poster Visual Aids. 

Electric Typewriter Wall Chart. 22x14. Principal electric 
typewriter elements. Remington Rand. 

Typewriting Keyboard Chart. 25x40. For use with any 
make of typewriter. Educational Research Committee. 

Fifty Different Types of Envelopes. Envelope and Paper 
Corporation. 

Model Letter Kit. Five-piece wall display, teachers manual, 
model letters in five type styles and five colors. Remington 
Rand. 

Zippo Bar-Charts. Black and red bar charts of various sizes 
and scale division in horizontal and vertical forms. 40¢ to 
95¢ per chart. Motivation Charts, Ine. 

Student’s Typing Progress Chart. R. C. Allen Business Ma- 
chines, Ine. 

Typewriter Wall Chart. R. C. Allen Business Machines, Ine. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


A Typist’s Day in the Office of National Blank Book Com- 
pany. A Typist’s Day in the Office of Ditto, Inc. A Typist’s 
Day in the Office of Comptometer Corp. A Typist’s Day in 
the Office of Clary Corporation. Office problems of form let- 
ters, centering, billing, telegrams and rough draft. Write to 
each company. 

Presentation Kit of Typewriting Teaching Aids. Smith- 
Corona, Ine. 

Finger Dexterity Drills. Finger strengthening and precision 
typewriting. Royal McBee Corporation. 

Typewriter Mystery Games. Artistic Typing Headquarters. 

Letter Placement Guide. American Writing Paper Corpo- 
ration. 

Teaching Cartoons for Business Teachers. Special set for 
typing. $2 less discount for twelve. National Association of 
Seeondary-School Principals. 

Typing Cartoons. $2 for ten. Ohio Typewriter Service. 

Flannelgraph Helps. How to buy, prepare, and use flan- 
nelgraphs as a visual aid. Seripture Press. 
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TYPEWRITING 


Business Education Forum | 


Previous issues of Bustness Epucation Forum con- 
tain a number of articles pertaining to teaching aids or 
their use in the typewriting classroom. Each Novemher, 
the Feature Section of the Forum is devoted to type- 
writing. A careful check of these issues, as well as the 
Typewriting Services Section articles in all issues, will 
provide additional aid for the teacher of typewriting. 
Some specific articles are: 

“How to Show a Motion Picture in the Typewriting 
Classroom.” Priscilla M. Moulton. January 1950. 

“Tdeal Audio-Visual Equipment for Typewriting.” E. 
Dana Gibson. November 1953. 

“Motivating Devices for Beginning and Personal-Use 
Typewriting.” Theodore Yerian. January 1949. 

“Motivating Devices in the Learning of Typewriting.” 
Doris Howell. April and May 1951. 

“Motivation Devices for Students in Advanced Type- 
writing.” Donald C. Fuller. October 1947. 

“Motivation Devices for Students in College Type- 
writing Classes.” E. C. McGill. February 1949. 

“Motivation Devices for Typewriting in the Secondary 
School.” Mary Sufana. October 1948. 

“Teaching Materials Available from Industry.” Harry 
E. Howell. January 1957. 

“Teaching Typewriting Techniques by Slide Films.” - 
Arthur F. Neuenhaus. January 1951. 

“Ten Rules for the Beginning Typewriting Teacher.” 
Robert Hoskinson. January 1957. 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 29) 


Tapes 

Business Education Library. Five tapes. One office style dic- 
tation tape containing all characteristics of office dictation. 60 
min. $6.75. Same letters available on Step by Step Dictation. 
4 tapes. 60 min. each. EMC Recordings Corporation. 

Dictation Tapes for Gregg Shorthand. A number of tapes 
for beginning and advanced dictation. Tapes can be purchased 
individually or in complete sets. Prices range from $7.75 for 
one reel to $225 for complete set. See catalogue from Gregg 
Publishing Division. 

The shorthand teacher will find the tape recorder valu- 
able for cutting tapes of additional materials that stu- 
dents can use for practice during their free time in 
school. 

Records 

Correlated Dictation and Instruction Records (for begin- 
ners). Series of nine 45 rpm recordings correlated with first 
54 (Gregg) Simplified lessons. Available individually for 99¢, 
a complete set of nine records for $8.50. Allied Publishers, 
Tne. 

Dictation Records for Gregg Shorthand. Prices range from 
$2.40 for each record to $13.50 for set of six. 78 rpm. See 
Gregg catalogue for complete listings of records available. 

Dictation Records. 45 min. of dictation on each side. 60 to 
150 words a minute. Herman Miller Dictation Records. bs 
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BOOKKEEPING 


SELECTED AIDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 


THE FOLLOWING REFERENCES should prove use- 
ful to bookkeeping teachers. The emphasis is upon those 
materials that will assist teachers in relating their 
teaching to current business trends and activities. Ref- 
erences thoroughly familiar to most teachers have been 
omitted. 


Student Reference Library 


“Bookkeepers.” A section in Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, Bulletin No. 1215. Outlook summary, nature of work, 
training, earnings, and working conditions. 1957. $4. Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

Career as a Bookkeeper. Duties, typical day’s work, per- 
sonal qualifications, and lines of promotion. Information con- 
cerning the bookkeeper, entry clerk, ledger clerk, statement 
clerk, payroll clerk, bookkeeping machine operator, calculat- 
ing machine operator, and cashier. 1952. $1. Institute for 
Research. 

Accountancy as a Career. Discussion of duties, qualifica- 
tions, training, typical day’s work, salaries, attractive and un- 
attractive sides. Describes opportunities in institutions, gov- 
ernmental bodies, teaching, legal work, and specialized busi- 
ness. 1948. Institute for Research. 

Career as a Public Accountant. Development and growth 
of public accounting, duties, typical day’s work, personal 
qualifications, training, salaries, opportunities, requirements 
for CPA certificate and state license. 1948. $1. Institute for 
Research. 


Teacher Reference Library 


The Accounting Review. Deals primarily with the teaching 
of accounting; personal evaluations of current accounting 
practice. Published quarterly. $5 a year. American Account- 
ing Association. 

Business Week. Summary of current business activity and 
trends; areas such as business abroad, labor, finance, govern- 
ment, management, and research. Weekly. Special educational 
rate, $4 a year. Business Week. 

Fortune. Wide variety of articles of general business nature, 
frequently backed by extensive research. Monthly. $10 a 
year. Time, Ine. 

Nation’s Business. Current articles on business develop- 
ments, foreign trade, government-business relationships, and 
so on. Monthly. $18 for three years. Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Newsweek. Each issue contains a business section dealing 
with general business trends and current activity. The News- 
week Spotlight section elaborates on some special phase of 
eurrent business news. Weekly. $6 a year. Weekly Publica- 
tions, Ine. 


EpitTor’s Nore: For complete addresses of where aids may be obtained, 
please turn to page 38. 
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Personnel Journal. Deals primarily with labor relations and 
personnel practices. Reports personnel meetings and reviews 
books in the field. Eleven issues yearly. $6 a year. Personnel 
Journal, Ine. 

Time. In addition to current local, national, and interna- 
tional news, has important section on business. Weekly. $7 
a year. Time, Ine. 

U. S. News and World Report. Contains important busi- 
ness news. Includes sections on finance, labor, industry and 
business, trend of business, and business around the world. 
Weekly. $6 a year. United States News Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 

Wall Street Journal. Analysis of business conditions, stock 
market activity, corporation news, and a wide range of items 
affecting U. S. and world economy. Daily except Sat., Sun., 
and holidays. $80 a year. Wall Street Journal. 


Films and Filmstrips 


Bookkeeping and You. 11 min. sd. Color and b&w. Shows 
various duties of a bookkeeper in a single proprietorship office. 
Emphasizes the use of bookkeeping in business, home, govern- 
ment, and community life. 1947. Coronet Instructional Films. 

Accounting, the Language of Business. 20 min. sd. b&w. 
Shows the significance of public accounting in modern busi- 
ness; specific cases in which a CPA helps to solve practical 
problems for his clients. American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lie Accountants. 

20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. Filmstrips. 
Color with captions. Correlated with the book of the same 
title by Carlson and others. 

Bookkeeping Cycle—Part I. Recording and Posting 

Bookkeeping Cycle—Part 2. Journal Entries and Trial 

Balance 
Bookkeeping Cycle—Part 3. Work at the close of the fiscal 
period 
Each $5.50, set, $15. Society for Visual Education, Ine. 

Bookkeeping Series. Filmstrips. Color with captions. Cor- 
related with the book Bookkeeping Simplified by Freeman, 
Hanna, and Kahn, 1953. 

Bookkeeping Equation and the Balance Sheet 

Use of Accounts and Analysis of Transactions 
Journalizing and Posting 

Preparing the Trial Balance 

Preparing the Worksheet and Financial Statements 
. Closing Entries 

Each $7.50, set $40.50. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

The Federal Reserve System: Its Origin, Purposes and 
Functions. 20 min. sd. b&w. An interesting historical ac- 
count of the development of the Federal Reserve System. 
Emphasis is placed on the broadening of the System’s early 
objective—prevention of recurring periods of money short- 
ages—into its present-day goal of promoting national eco- 
nomie stability by working to keep the country’s money and 
eredit supply from becoming either too scarce or too plenti- 
ful. Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Ine. Avail- 
able from Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. Free loan. 
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SELECTED AIDS FOR GENERAL CLERICAL 


ALL OF US would agree that teaching can be more 
effective through the use of a variety of teaching aids 
to motivate and enrich the learning experiences in any 
course. This is especially true of a general clerical course 
where such a variety of learning experiences is provided. 

The teaching aids that are available for a general 
clerical course are innumerable. Some of the aids that 
are available to supplement the textbooks have been in- 
cluded in the following outline. 


Student Reference Library 


Modern Mimeographing Handbook. Manual on cutting 
stencils and operating the mimeograph. 50¢. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany. 

Style Manual. A manual on capitalization, spelling, com- 
pounding, abbreviations, symbols, and so on. $1. Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

Handbook of Business Mathematics. A booklet on business 
computations emphasizing short cuts that can be used to ad- 
vantage. $1. Prentice-Hall, Ine. 


Number Stories of Long Ago. A booklet on the history of 
numbers. 75¢. National Council of Teachers of Mathematies. 


How to Plan and Publish a Mimeographed Newspaper. 
Booklet to serve as a guide to an inexperienced group working 
with a newspaper. Free. A. B. Dick Company. 

Brief Review of Modern Office Machines. Pamphlet deserib- 
ing all classes of office machines. 25¢. University of Illinois, 
Bureau of Business Management. 

Discovering Your Real Interests. Booklet on interests as 
they relate to a future vocation. 50¢. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Ine. 

Your Future Is What You Make It. Choosing and prepar- 
ing for a vocation, booklet. Free. National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

“Jobs For a New Generation: What They’ll Be and How 
Good.” An article describing jobs in the immediate future. 
U. S. News and World Report, September 1957. 


Teacher Reference Library 

Modern Teaching Aids. Portfolio including instructional 
materials and handbook. Free. Smead Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ine. 

Methods of Teaching Business Subjects, Second Edition. 
Tonne, Popham, and Freeman. Gregg Publishing Division. 

Methods in Vocational Business Education. Harms. South- 
Western Publishing Company. 

Filing Tips. Mimeographed booklet on teaching filing. 50¢. 
Beryl Batten. 


EpITor’s NOTE: For complete addresses of where aids may be obtained, 
please turn to page 38. 
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GENERAL CLERICAL 


I Am a Telegram. The Story of Western Union. Two 
pamphlets covering modern equipment used along with his- 
torical background. Thirty-one business uses of telegrams are 
listed in the second pamphlet. Contact local Western Union 
office. 

Courses of Study in Office Machines and Clerical Practice. 


Booklet on organization, teaching procedures, and equipment. 
Free. Monroe Caleulating Machine Company, Ine. 


Handbook for Office Practice Teachers. Monograph 91. In- 
formation and suggestions for teaching office practice. Free. 
South-Western Publishing Company. 


Films and Filmstrips 


The films and filmstrips listed can be obtained from 
nearly all film depositories. Most of the state univer- 
sities as well as state departments of education maintain 
depositories. Rental charges are nominal. Catalogues 
are available in most instances upon request. The pro- 
ducer in each instance is listed. 


Filing Procedures in Business. 11 min, Color and b&w. 
Students see a large, efficient central filing system in action. 
Coronet Instructional Films. 


Machine Transcription: Machine Operation. 14 min. b&w. 
The machines are explained and their proper use shown. 
Castle Films, Ine. 


Office Courtesy. 12 min. Color and b&w. Emphasizes meet- 
ing and working with people face to face and over the tele- 
phone. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Ine. 


Office Teamwork. 12 min. Color and b&w. Dramatizes 
representative office situations in which teamwork is neces- 
sary. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Ine. 


Writing Better Business Letters. 11 min. Color and b&w. 
Emphasizes the principal characteristics of a good business 
letter. Coronet Instructional Films. 

Improve Your Personality. 11 min. Color and b&w. How 
personality can be developed, adapted, and controlled. Coronet 
Instructional Films. 

How to Investigate Vocations. 11 min. Color and b&w. 
Motivate students to investigate vocations. Coronet Instrue- 
tional Films. 

Improve Your Spelling. 11 min. Color and b&w. Recom- 
mends a procedure for learning the spelling of words. Coronet 
Instructional Films. 


Miscellaneous Materials 

Instructional Wall Charts. Charts of ten-key and full- 
keyboard adding machines. 50¢. Victor Adding Machine 
Company. 

Typing Chart in Color. Chart of standard keyboard in 
color (cloth). Free. Educational Research Committee. 

Road Maps of Industry. Periodic mailings of maps and 
charts showing trends in industry. Free. National Industrial 
Conference Board. 
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SELECTED AIDS FOR BASIC BUSINESS 


AS ANY BASIC BUSINESS teacher knows, the amount 
of resource and reference material available is almost 
unlimited. The problem that faces the teacher is likely 
to be one of intelligent selection from the materials that 
can be obtained. Since teaching aids are so essential to 
good basic business teaching, an up-to-date listing of 
resource and reference materials is a continuing activity. 
The effective teacher will probably select a few out- 
standing teaching aids in each topic in basic business, 
and will evaluate them each year, adding and discard- 
ing as necessary to keep the aids current and pertinent. 
A few selected teaching aids from the great number 
available are listed here. 


_ Student References 


Your Insurance and How To Profit By It. Michael H. Levy. 
An excellent presentation of insurance—how to evaluate the 
need for it and how to buy it. (A condensation of this ap- 
peared in the March 30, 1956, issue of U. S. News and World 
Report.) 1955. Hareourt Brace and Company. 

Success With Your Money. Money management materials 
by the editors of Changing Times. 1956. 331 p. $3.95. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine. 

When You Buy on Time. Points up some of the financial 
tangles that ean oceur. 1956. 15¢. Cleveland Better Business 
Bureau. 

How To Invest. A 28-page booklet that is chock-full of in- 
vestment principles. 1954. Free. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane. 

Money Management. A brief introduction to budgeting, 
saving, banking, credit, housing, insurance, and investment. 
1951. Free. National Bank of Commerce of Chicago. 

Your Budget. Children’s Spending. For Young Moderns. 
Your Health Dollar. Your Food Dollar. Your Clothing Dollar. 
Your Shelter Dollar. Your Home Furnishings Dollar. Your 
Equipment Dollar. Your Recreation Dollar. Your Shopping 
Dollar. Your Automobile Dollar. Money Management book- 
lets show how to plan spending, recognize values, and buy 
for specifie purposes. Available in quantity at 10¢ a copy, 
complete set for $1. Household Finance Corporation. 

Watch Your Weights and Measures. A good presentation 
of some of the weight and measurement practices found in 
retail establishments today. 1957. 50¢ Council on Consumer 
Information. 


Teacher References 
Changing Times. A monthly magazine that contains articles 
on all phases of economics and finance. Highly interesting 
and very readable. Educational rate (if sent to school ad- 
dress), $3. The Kiplinger Washington Agency. 


Epitor’s Note: For complete addresses of where aids may be obtained, 
please turn to page 38. 
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Consumer Reports. A monthly magazine published by non- 
profit testing organization; it contains comparative brand 
name ratings of wide range of consumer goods. Products are 
rated as “Best Buys,” “Acceptable,” or “Not Acceptable.” $5 
a year. Consumers’ Research, Ine. 

Consumers Bulletin. Tests and rates products. Monthly. $4 
a year. Consumers’ Research, Ine. 

Council on Consumer Information Newsletter. Contains 
teaching aids in consumer education. $2. Council on Con- 
sumer Information. 

List of Free Materials Available to Professors and Stu- 
dents. Pamphlet issued annually listing selected materials in 
economics, business management, and investments. Free. Wall 
Street Journal. 

Annotated Listing of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 
on Education in Family Finance. An excellent source of ma- 
terials that can be used in basie business classrooms. 1956. 
Free. National Committee for Education in Family Finance. 

Selected United States Government Publications. Ask for 
the biweekly pamphlet that lists current publications of in- 
terest in business, industry, and related areas. Free. Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

How We Live in America. A program of nine films, wall 
charts, pamphlets, and discussion guides to aid in teaching 
economic principles. 1955. Teacher’s Guide free. American 
Economie Foundation. 


; Films and Film Strips 

Budgeting for Better Living. What Is Your Shopping 
Score? Make Sense With Your Clothing Dollars. How to 
Stretch Your Food Dollars. How to Use Consumer Credit 
Wisely. Excellent filmstrip lectures available on free loan for 
one week. Household Finance Corporation. 

Every Seventh Family. Film describing consumer credit and 
the American family. Free from state association of finance 
companies or through various film centers. 

Working Dollars. Color. 12 min. A cartoon film that tells 
the story of how an average investor may put his dollars to 
work. Modern Talking Picture Service, Ine. 

You and Your Money. 12 min. Film describing the flow 
of spending and the flow of goods and services in the nation’s 
economy. Booklets with same title available. Free. Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

Cities: Why They Grow. 11 min. Color and b&w. Shows 
cities and the story behind the causes that encouraged their 
growth. Coronet Instructional Films. 

What Makes Us Tick? 12 min. Color. Operations of New 
York Stock Exchange are described in this animated cartoon 
film. Explains the function of capital and how savings are 
invested through stocks. Modern Talking Picture Service, Ine. 

After the Harvest. 28 min. Color. Shows how agricultural 
products are bought and sold in the world’s largest commodity 
market. Explains how business conducted in “cash” and “fu- 
tures” markets, affects the lives of everyone. Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Ine. 
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SELECTED AIDS FOR DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS is one of several sub- 
jects in business education where both showing and doing 
play an important part in the instructional program. A 
wide variety of up-to-date supplementary materials 
should be on hand to be used in assisting the student to 
gain a better understanding of the specific phases of dis- 
tributive occupations as well as a broad perspective of 
business. 


Student Reference Library 


Fifty-four Basic Lessons in Fabrics. An excellent manual 
for distributive education students working with textiles. One 
of a series. 1954. $2. University of Texas. 


Stockkeeping. A manual on buying, receiving, and handling 
stocks before it goes to the selling floor. 1955, $2. University 
of Texas. 


Better Retail Selling. Qualities of, techniques for, and ad- 
vice to young salesmen in retail stores illustrated with line 
drawings. Free. National Cash Register Company. 


Should You Go Into Retailing? Fred Lazarus, Jr., leads a 
discussion by other leaders in the field on a career in retailing 
—its opportunities, advantages, and disadvantages. 1956. Free. 
New York Life Insurance Company. 


Your Future Is What You Make It. A very usable guide 
for student use in choosing a vocation. Revised 1954. Free. 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


Your Marketing Career in Industry. Careers in marketing 
along with the requirements for entering each field are care- 
fully described. 1957. Free. National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


Retailing Has a Career for You. Opportunities in various 
types of retail establishments, the four functions of a suecess- 
ful store, and the rewards one may expect. 1954. Free. Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Teacher Reference Library 


The How of Successful Selling. Principles which govern 
successful sales with easy-to-apply rules and liberal business 
situations. 1957. 50¢. University of Illinois. 


Sales Training Manual for Smaller Stores. Training pro- 
grams for several stores, product information, and pointers 
on what to say in selling various products. 1955. $3. National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 


The Ten Commandments of Mass Retailing. This modern 
pamphlet is interesting and practical. Other pamphlets on 
selling and retailing are also available. 1956. Free. National 
Cash Register Company. 


EpitTor’s Note: For complete addresses of where aids may be obtained, 
please turn to page 38. 
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Newspaper Advertising for the Small Retailer. A workable 
six-point advertising planning program designed to help the 
retailer get the results he wants from his advertising. 1954. 
50¢. University of Illinois. 

Our System of Distribution. A teachers guide to enrich mer- 
chandising or general business. 1957. California State De- 
partment of Education, Bureau of Business Education. 

Retail Personnel Development Series, Supervision. Also in 
the same series, Human Relations. Basie lesson outlines for 
retail supervisors. 1957. California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Business Education. 


Films 


All I Can Do. 23 min. b&w. Basie retail selling. Free. 
Coopers, Ine. or from regional offices, Modern Talking Pie- 
ture, Ine. 

The Bettger Story. 30 min. b&w. A true story of a sales- 
man’s rise from failure to suecess. Others are produced by 
same firm. $25 rental to schools. Dartnell Corp. 

Big Little Things. 30 min. b&w. Selling, retailing, and 
human relations. Free. Coopers, Ine., and Modern Talking 
Pictures, Ine. 

Changing American Market. The consumer, our growing 
population, and the American economy. Free. Fortune. 

Opportunities Unlimited. 18 min. Color. Growth and po- 
tential of the American Market. Life magazine. 

Spotlight for the Middle Millions. 32 min. Color. Market 
analysis of New York City; buying habits of consumers. Ex- 
press and insurance both ways. New York Daily News. 

The Spud and You. 20 min. Color. Food in retail distribu- 
tion and supermarket development. Free. National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains. 

You Are the Star. 35 min. b&w The important job of sell- 
ing in the modern department store produced by Allied Stores 
Corp. $1.50 rental. City College of the City of New York. 


Film Strips 
Dramatize the Need. Get the Order. Get Set to Sell. Make 
the Survey. Plan Your Sales. Plan Your Time. Prepare the 


Proposal. Present the Proposal. sd. A series related to the 
steps in the selling process. Free loan. Carrier Corporation. 


Selling With a Modern Touch. 18 min. sd. Color. Orlon in 
men’s clothing and techniques of selling. Produced by E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours and Company, Ine. $1.50 rental. City 
College of the City of New York. 

Story of Two Salesgirls. sd. color. From a series of color 
film strips produced for W. T. Grant Company. Practical and 
humorous. Rental. City College of City of New York. 

Behind Each Sale. 32 min. A comprehensive picture of 
modern retail sales methods. Explains long range sales plan- 
ning buyers’ conferences, preparation of advertising, store 
management and, finally, the technique of sales clerks that 
results in sales to customers. Produced by Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. Available from Modern Talking Picture Service, Ine. 
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SELECTED AIDS ON STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


Contributed by Parker Liles, Georgia State College, 
Atlanta, and Milton Olson, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany 


MATERIALS on standards and cooperation with busi- 
ness for use in supplementing the entire business educa- 
tion program will be found mostly in methods textbooks 
and magazine articles. A selected list from the large 
number available is presented here. 


Methods Textbooks 

Guidance in Business Education. Dame and Brinkman. 
Chapter 9. The need for, value of, and method of development 
of standards. 1954. South-Western Publishing Company. 

Methods in Vocational Business Education. Harms. Prob- 
lems in developing transcription standards, suggested tran- 
seription standards, and standards in office practice skills 
quoted from other sources. 1949. South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

Principles of Business Education. Tonne. Chapter XI. 
Elements and problems in determining school standards and 
job standards for typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, cleri- 
eal work, and merchandising. 1954. Gregg Publishing Division. 

Principles and Problems of Business Education. Walters 
and Nolan. Chapter 13. Relationship between school stand- 
ards and job standards along with some standards in indi- 
vidual subjects. Chapter 17. Various aspects of cooperation 
between business and business education. 1950. South-Western 
Publishing Company. 

Tests and Measurements in Business Education. Hardaway 
and Maier. Chapter 12. Employment standards in relation 
to nationally known standardized tests. 1952. South-Western 
Publishing Company. 

Your First Year of Teaching Shorthand and Transcription. 
Lamb. School standards in first-year and second-year short- 
hand and transcription. 1950. South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

Techniques of Teaching Typewriting. Clem. School stand- 
ards for first-, second-, third-, and fourth-semester typewriting. 
1955. Gregg Publishing Division. 

Your First Year of Teaching Typewriting. Lamb. A chap- 
ter on evaluation and grading in which school standards are 
given and a section on performance standards devoted prin- 
cipally to standards for government typists. 1947. South- 
Western Publishing Company. 

Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting. Blackstone and 
Smith. Office production standards taken from various studies 
made in business offices. Chapter 24. 1949. Prentice-Hall, Ine. 

Methods of Teaching Transcription. Leslie. A chapter de- 
voted to objectives and factors which affect production, and a 


Epitor’s Note: For complete addresses of where aids may be obtained, 
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chapter on school standards and methods of grading tran- 
seription. 1949. Gregg Publishing Division. 

Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. Tonne, Popham 
and Freeman. School standards in the chapters devoted to 
the teaching of shorthand, typewriting, and transcription. 
1957. Gregg Publishing Division. 


Tests 


National Business Entrance Tests. National norms estab- 
lished for tests in bookkeeping, general office clerical, machine 
calculation, stenography, typewriting, and business funda- 
mentals and general information. United Business Education 
Association. 

Students Typewriting Tests. National norms established for 
end of semester one through four. United Business Education 
Association. 

Pamphlets 


Office Standards and Planning Book. Standards of office 
efficiency compiled from the practices of a large number of 
firms. Standards of stenographie production, fill-in form let- 
ters, addressing envelopes, check writing, folding circulars, 
and so on. Also standards for lighting, space, equipment, and 
supplies. 1957. 96 p. Free. Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany. 

Magazine Articles 


“Bringing New Typists Up to the Mark.” Describes Bell 
Telephone Laboratories definite “Lines-Per-Hour” standards 
for typists ‘of different degrees of experience. The Manage- 
ment Review. September 1954. 

“Build Your Own Office Staff.” Chase National Bank’s train- 
ing program and a statement of the bank’s minimum employ- 
ment standards for typewriting, shorthand, and transcription. 
The Management Review, February 1953. 

“On-The-Job-Training: One Company’s Solution to the 
Clerical Shortage.” Curran. Describes the training program 
of the Carrier Corporation. Also includes definite standards 
that have been set for shorthand, typewriting, and English 
grammar. The Management Review, December 1954. 

“Inereasing Productivity of Office Machine Operators.” 
Dent. Gives suggestions as to how the “machine time” can be 
increased rather than increasing operator speed. Also includes 
a typical breakdown of a typist’s time. The Management Re- 
view, May 1952. 


“Clerical Work Measurement.” Gunders. Purposes of a 


clerical work measurement system, clerical incentives, segregat- 
ing unmeasurable jobs, unit time standards, determining ac- 
tual productivity, and micro-motion film in setting standards. 
Journal of Accountancy, February 1956. 

“Matching Typing Jobs to Skills.” Lists eight different kinds 
of work and the minimum number of words a minute for as- 
signment to each type of work. The Management Review, 
November 1952. 

“Blueprint for Office Performance Standards.” Limberg. 
The reasons standards are needed and how to set them. Office 
Management, October 1954. 
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“Productivity of the Office Worker.” Simpson. Setting office 
production standards. The Cost Accountant, March 1953. 

“Responsibilities of the Secondary-School Principal for De- 
termining Standards.” Alexander. Discusses the cooperation 
between the principal and business teacher in determining 
standards. Business Education Forum, May 1951. 

“Clerical Standards Invalid—Need Time-Motion Studies.” 
Archer. States that most surveys are not based on scientific 
observation and measurement of production. Solution sug- 
gested is to subject fundamental operations to time and motion 
study to determine how the work should be done most effi- 
ciently. Business Education Forum, October 1952. 

“Establishing Production Rates for Typewriting.” Brady. 
Suggested production rates for letters, tabulations, manuscripts 
and rough drafts in terms of per cent of straight-copy speed. 
Journal of Business Education, January 1953. 

“Standards for the Office of the Next Decade.” Harms. A 
description of automation and standards in present-day offices 
and predictions for the next decade. Selected standards. 
Standards have not advanced significantly during the past ten 
years. Chapter 13 in The Business Education Program in the 
Expanding Secondary School, United Business Education As- 
sociation, 1957. 

“How Student Organizations Can Contribute to Standards 
in Business Education.” Forkner. Points out there is no single 
set of standards that can be used for all learners, but teachers 
must have employment specifications that are clear, concise, 
definite, and in a form that can be used in their work. Sug- 
gests that business clubs undertake a study of job standards 
and suggests a working schedule for getting the study under 
way. Business Education Forum, May 1950. 

“Responsibilities of the Department Head for Determining 
Standards.” Goldstein. Gives the departmental organization 
plan for developing standards, plan for visiting business con- 
cerns to obtain standards, and the plan for the use of indi- 
vidual production charts. Business Education Forum, May 
1951. 

“What Business Education Is Doing to Harmonize School 
and Business Standards.” Guthrie and Stutsman. A look at 
some of the methods business teachers are using to meet the 
expressed and the implied standards of various businesses— 
these include typewriting, shorthand, transcription, bookkeep- 
ing, and recordkeeping. Business Education Forum, May 1955. 

“Responsibility of the City Supervisor for Determining 
Standards.” Liles. Discusses various types of standards and 
the values derived from standards; presents six ways that a 
city supervisor may participate in the development of stand- 
ards. Business Education Forum, May 1951. 

“Using the Findings of Job Studies to Improve Instruction 
in Business Subjects.” Nichols. Presents a brief summary of 
the results of research pertaining to standards. Lists five 
things that schools can do to change their standards. Business 
Education Forum, May 1953. 

“What Business Expects from High Schools.” Ossa. Two 
main areas in which business believes that high schools can 
do a better job and suggestions for improvement. Personnel 
Journal, June 1953. 

“Business and Education: A Fruitful Partnership.” Thal. 
Describes the development of the partnership of business and 
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education. Discusses and enumerates the various aids business 
renders to education—booklets, workbooks, picture books, 
charts, models, film strips, and motion pictures. National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals Bulletin, October 1956. 

“The Schools Need More Cooperation from Business.” 
Yerian. Five major problems of education are discussed. Also 
included is an enumeration of some of the ways better under- 
standing and joint cooperation can be achieved between busi- 
ness and education. The Office, February 1957. 

“Business and Industry Contribute to Effective Leadership. 
in Business Edueation.” Finch. Suggests ways teachers can 
cooperate more effectively with business along with their ever- 
inereasing teaching responsibilities and recommends a plan 
for cooperation. The National Business Education Quarterly, 
May 1955. 

“Let’s Serve Business for a Change.” Strong. Enumerates 
things that can be done to aid the businessmen and suggests 
ways of working with them more cooperatively. Also includes 
techniques that may be used in establishing such a cooperative 
program. Business Education Forum, April 1952. 

“Business Education Looks to Business.” Vaaler. Discusses 
the contributions by business and the current philosophy of 
business education; lists ways businessmen may help. Business 
Education Forum, October 1955. 

“Businessmen Cooperate with Business Education.” Yerian. 
Points out that businessmen are ready and willing to be of 
assistance to the business education program; discusses some 
of the ways in which businessmen can cooperate with business 
education. Business Education Forum, May 1950. 

“Business-Industry-Education Day.” Atkinson. Describes a 
typical B-I-E Day as found in schools throughout the country. 
Junior College Journal, October 1951. 

“A Dozen Principles for Building Better School-Business- 
Community Relations.” Sluder. Includes twelve fundamental 
principles for building better school-business-community rela- 
tions; teachers and businessmen may use these as a guide 
when formulating principles for a particular community in 
the light of their own philosophy and needs. Business Edu- 
cation Forum, February 1949. 

“The Employer Looks at the High School Graduate.” 
Schuld. A survey of the employers’ attitudes toward com- 
mercial education; lists eight deficiencies and gives eight sug- 
gestions for improvement. The Balance Sheet, May 1949. 

“A Survey of Transcription Standards.” Thomas. A sum- 
mary of available information on transcription standards. 
Gives a bibliography at the end of the articles. The Balance 
Sheet, October 1949. 

“Teachers Know the Standards Required of Business for 
Entering Occupations.” Harms. A discussion of four types 
of standards; lists twelve imperatives for persons seeking 
initial office positions; suggests sources that administrators 
might want to check when considering standards and checking 
their departments against some of the ideals set forth. The 
National Business Education Quarterly, December 1949. 

“What Are the Office Standards and Practices in Your 
Community?” Krause. Stresses the importance of using the 
business community in setting standards and that it is the 
standards of the best business offices that must be met. Busi- 
ness Education Forum, December 1949. 
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The addresses of the sources listed on 
the preceding pages have been alphabe- 
tized for ease in requesting materials. All 
of the firms have been contacted for veri- 
fication of the availability of the materials 
listed in this issue. If no speeifie refer- 
ence is made as to cost, it is suggested 
that you make an inquiry when request- 
ing the materials. 

Be sure to mention Business Epuca- 
TION ForuM in your communication. 
Many of the sources listed offer other 
materials not noted in this magazine, and 
many of them will furnish you with a 
complete list of their educational materials 
if you ask for it. 

Although many of the items listed on 
the preceding pages would be useful in 
several subjects, they have been listed 
only once. Perhaps you will want to 
check through the entire list before re- 
questing materials. 

Allen Business Machines, Ine., R. C., 678 
Front Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Allied Publishers, Ine., Central Building, 
Portland 5, Oregon. 

American Accounting Association, College 
of Commerce, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, Attn: R. C. Cox. 

American Economie Foundation, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 

American Institute of Certified Publie Ac- 
eountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 

American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Art Metal Construction Company, James- 
town, New York. 

Beryl Batten, Box 114, Chicago 90, Illinois. 

Boston University, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Bristol-Meyers, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 

Business Week, Subscription Manager, 330 
W. 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 

California State Department of Education, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Sacramento, California. 

Carrier Corporation, 300 S. Geddes Street, 
Syracuse 1, New York, Attn: T. Skoglund. 

Carter’s Ink Company, The, Cambridge 42, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

City College of the City of New York, 
Audio-Visual Center, 17 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Clary Corporation, San Gabriel, California. 

Cleveland Better Business Bureau, 345 Han- 
na Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York, Ine., 99 Chureh Street, New York 
7, New York. 
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Comptometer Corporation, 1735 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 

Consumers’ Research, Ine., Washington, 
New Jersey. 

Consumers Union of U. S., Ine., Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 

Coopers, Ine. Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Council on Consumer Information, Ramon 
P. Heimerl, Executive Secretary, Colorado 
State College, Greeley, Colorado. 

Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
5, Pennsylvania, 

Dartnell Corporation, The, Ravenswood and 
Leland Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
Delta Pi Epsilon, School of Business, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Attn: Ruth 

Anderson. 

Desks of America, Inc., Bridgeport 6, Con- 
necticut. 

Dick Company, A. B., 5700 West Touhy 
Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 

Dictaphone Corporation, Educational Divi- 
sion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

Ditto, Incorporated, 6800 McCormick Road, 
Chieago 45, Illinois. 

DuPont de Nemours and Co., E. I. (Ine.), 
Motion Picture Distribution, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 

Edueational Research Committee, 777 Four- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

EMC Recordings Corporation, 806 East 7th 
Street, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

Envelope and Paper Corporation, 121 
Varick Street, New York 13, New ¥ork. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 9th and 
Franklin, Richmond 13, Virginia. 

Fortune Magazine, Time and Life Building, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 

Future Business Leaders of America, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D: 

General Motors, Inc., Educational Relations 
Section, P. O. Box 177, North End Sta- 
tion, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ine., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

Hareourt, Brace & Company, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, New York. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York 16, New York. 

Household Finanee Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Institute for Research, The, 537 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 7 

Kiplinger Washington Agency, The, 1729 
H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Ladies Home Journal, Reference Library, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 

Life Magazine, J. Edward King, General 
Manager, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, 
Louisiana. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 
Miller Dictation Records, Herman, 2601 
West Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, 

California. 

Modern Talking Pictures, Inc., 3 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, New York. 

Monroe Caleulating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Motivation Charts, Ine., Jewell, Iowa. 

National Association of Food Chains, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 

National Association of Food Chains, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
OF 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

National Bank of Commerce of Chicago, 
4010 Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
National Blank Book Company, Holyoke, 

Massachusetts. 

National Cash Register Company, The, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 

National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Street, New York 16, New York. 

National Committee for Education in 
Family Finanee, 488 Madison. Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

National Industrial Conference Board, 460 
Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 

West 31st Street, New York 1, New York. 

New York Daily News, Sales Promotion 
Department, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

New York Life Insurance Company, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 

Northwestern University, The School of 
Commerce, Wiebold Hall, 339 E. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago 11, Dlinois. 

Ohio Typewriter Service, 3759 N. Berkley, 
Cincinnati 36, Chio. 

Penney Co., J. C., 330 West 34th Street, 
New York 1, New York. 

Personnel Journal, Ine., Box 239, Swath- 
more, Pennsylvania. 

Pitman Publishing Company, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, New York. 

Poster Visual Aids, Business Teachers Guide, 
58 Union Street, Milford, New Hampshire. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


FBLA Chapters Contribute to Guidance 


The purposes of an FBLA chapter revolve around the develop- 
ment of a person capable of applying successfully in business the 
technical skills he has learned. The many factors involved in the 
operation of an active FBLA chapter provide a good opportunity 
for the development of desirable personal characteristics. 


Guidance, admittedly, is a responsibility of every business 
educator. Some of the most effective guidance can be inecor- 
porated best in an informal atmosphere such as that offered 
in the operation of a Future Business Leaders of America 
chapter. 

Classroom time is usually devoted primarily to the develop- 
ment of skills and knowledges; the limited time available and 
the quantity of material to be taught makes this necessary. 
Since the development of desirable personal, social, and busi- 
ness behavior traits and attitudes is becoming an ever increas- 
ing necessity in the adequate preparation of business gradu- 
ates, a means for building these traits must be provided. 

Honesty, dependability, loyalty, integrity, tact, courtesy, 
consideration for others, and a sense of humor are just a few 
of the personal characteristics which should be developed in 
business education students. At a time when industrial, scien- 
tific, and economie progress mean so much to the future of 
the United States, the preparation of today’s youth for to- 
morrow’s world becomes doubly important. 

The purposes of FBLA outline a definite framework for 
the program of activities of all FBLA chapters. The wide 
diversity of activities carried on by chapter members within 
this framework presents the proper atmosphere for the de- 
velopment of desirable traits and attitudes. 

Members of FBLA chapters, in addition to preparing them- 
selves for the future, can, and do, provide a real service to 
the business department, the school, and the community. Many 
of the chapters have conducted community studies which pro- 
vide an opportunity for meeting persons in business, working 
in groups, and obtaining a true understanding of business in 
their own community. 

Surveys of graduates provide an opportunity for develop- 
ing the skills of communicating verbally and in writing and 
a chance to determine the traits and skills of a successful busi- 
ness worker. 

The raising, handling, and disbursing of money and ac- 
curately accounting for it, plus other record keeping functions 
of the chapter, provide students with an opportunity to build 
and display traits of honesty and integrity. One basie prin- 
ciple of FBLA that has been in operation from the organiza- 
tion of the first chapter is: Students must earn their own 
way. This provides untold possibilities for improved and ac- 
celerated development of the total personality. 

Among the requirements for belonging to FBLA are a good 
attendance record, willingness to work with others to improve 
school and community relationships, a desire for self-improve- 
ment scholastically as well as personally, an ambition to work 
in the field of store or office occupations or to become a pro- 


JANUARY 1958 


SOME ACTIVITIES of the Eagle Grove (Iowa) High School 
Chapter are featured in this prize-winning exhibit. The chapter 
won the Forkner Award in 1956 for the most outstanding program 
in fulfilling the purposes of FBLA. 


prietor of a store or other business, and a favorable attitude 
toward the school and its function. 

The Future Business Leaders of America organization seeks, 
among other things, to: 


@ Develop competent, aggressive business leadership. 

e Strengthen the confidence of young men and women in 
themselves and their work. 

e Create more interest and understanding in the intelligent 
choice of business occupations. 

e Encourage members in the development of individual proj- 
ects and in establishing themselves in business. 

e Encourage members to improve the home and community. 

e Participate in worthy undertakings for the improvement of 
business and the community. 

¢ Develop character, prepare for useful citizenship, and fos- 
ter patriotism. 

© Participate in cooperative effort. 

e Encourage and practice thrift. 

e Encourage improvement in scholarship and promote school 
loyalty. 

e Provide and encourage the development of organized ree- 
reational activities. 

e Improve and establish standards for entrance into store and 
office oceupations. 


The fulfillment of these purposes of FBLA, is one of the 
greatest guidance factors in business education. 
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FBLA LEADER 


AIDS FOR THE FBLA SPONSOR 


The business educator owes it to himself as well as to his 
students to make the greatest effort possible in the adequate 
preparation of his students. An integral part of this pre- 
paredness on the part of the teacher is the selection and wise 
use of sound instructional aids. A few of the best aids avail- 
able for the development of a sound FBLA chapter and its 
activities are listed here. 

FBLA Handbook. The official guide for the use of officers, 
sponsors, and advisory committees of state and local chapters 
of the Future Business Leaders of America. The Handbook 
includes a roster of chapters, induction services for new mem- 
bers and chapter officers, conferring of FBLA degrees, a sug- 
gested assembly program, a complete script for the official 
chapter installation, a list of suggested chapter projects, the 
official FBLA Creed, a description of the various FBLA de- 
grees and the requirements for each, a history of the develop- 
ment of FBLA, and many other items. Most questions which 
arise in connection with the organization, installation, and 
operation of FBLA chapters are answered. $1.50. Future 
Business Leaders of America. 

FBLA Book of Money-Making Projects. One hundred and 
five down-to-earth projects actually being used for money- 
raising purposes by FBLA chapters throughout the United 
States are described in this book. The ideas have been or- 
ganized and arranged in twelve categories: clerical, typewrit- 
ing, and mimeographing services; conducting carnivals and 
carnival booths; operation of concessions; operation of school 
supplies store; printing and selling programs and booklets; 
publication and sale of school papers; sales campaigns; spon- 
soring athletic events; sponsoring collections and drives; spon- 
soring dances and parties; sponsoring and presenting movies, 
plays, and programs; and miscellaneous activities. $1.50. Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America. - 

100 Years in Business Education. This publication includes 
a story of how the FBLA got its start. The story was written 
by Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, the founder of FBLA. Even 
though FBLA is not one hundred years old, the history of 
business education is not complete without the story of the 
growth of this national youth organization for high school and 
college students enrolled in business subjects. $2.00. United 
Business Education Association. 


The Business Education Program in the Expanding Sec- 
ondary School. Two chapters particularly pertinent for FBLA 
sponsors and advisers are “A Good Department of Business 
Education Sponsors a Chapter of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America” and “Extraclass Activities in Business Eduea- 
tion.” $1.50 flexible cover or $2 hard cover. United Business 
Edueation Association. 

Numerous articles have appeared in Business Epucation 
Forum which would be of particular value to FBLA sponsors. 
They inelude: 

“If We Believe.” Jerry Severns. November 1957. 

“Imperatives for Peace.” December 1957. 

“What the Sponsorship of an FBLA Chapter Means Me.” 
Lucille Borigo. December 1957. 

“What the Future Business Leaders of America Means To 
Me.” Karen Wright. December 1957. 

“Then and Now: A Prize Winning Project.” January 
1956. 

“Financial Security Project for FBLA Chapters.” Elsie 
Null. March 1956. 

“Operation FBLA: A Prize Winning Project.” April 1956. 

“Wanted: More FBLA Sponsors.” Paul Phillips. May 
1956. 

“The Bulletin Board Provides Opportunity for Chapter 
Service.” Hannah Klauss. February 1955. 

“A One-Day Work Project for FBLA Chapters.” Doris 
Bankston. March 1955. 

“The Wonderful Writing Machine.” <A radio seript for 
FBLA chapter programs. April 1955. 

“Action Highlights of a Local Chapter.” May 1955. 

“Why Your Students Should Belong to the FBLA.” Ham- 
den L. Forkner. November 1955. x 

“Chapter Exhibits and Reports.” Hamden L. Forkne:. 
January 1954. 

“Administrative Organization of FBLA at the State Level.” 
March 1954. 

“FBLA at the National Level.” May 1954. 

“Planning the Activities for FBLA Chapters.” Edward 
Marlan. October 1953. 

“Let’s Organize an FBLA Chapter.” Loren Waltz. Febru- 


ary 1948. 
“Suggestions for Organizing FBLA Chapters.” March 
p 


1947. 


Sources 
(Continued from page 38) 


Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. 

Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

Royal McBee Corporation, School Dept., 
Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, New 
York. 

Seience Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Scripture Press, 434 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5, Illinois. 

Smead Manufacturing Company, Ince., 
Hastings, Minnesota. 

Smith-Corona, Ine., 701 East Washington 
Street, Syracuse 1, New York. 
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Society for Visual Education, Ine., 1345 W. U. S. Envelope Company, Springfield 2, 


Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

South-Western Publishing Company, 5101 
Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Teaching Aids Exchange, Ine., P. O. Box 
1127, Modesto, California. 

Time, Ine., 540 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chieago 11, Illinois. 

Todd Company, The, Rochester, New York. 

Underwood Corporation, Business Education 
Division, One Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

United Business Edueation Association 
(NEA), 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Massachusetts. 

U. S. News Publishing Corporation, 24th & 
N Streets, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
University of Illinois, Bureau of Business 

Management, Urbana, Illinois. 

University of Texas, Division of Extension, 
Industrial and Business Training, Austin, 
Texas. 

Victor Adding Machine Company, 3900 
North Rockwell Street, Chicago 18, 
Tilinois. 

Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, New 
York 4, New York. 

Weekly Publications, Ine., Newsweek Build- 
ing, Broadway and 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 
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UBEA THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


We Salute... 


Hamden L. Forkner, Sr. 
1957 Gregg Award Winner 


Hamden L. Forkner, Sr., a former 
UBEA president and head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and Vocational Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been presented with the 1957 
John Robert Gregg Award in Business 
Education. This annual award ineludes a 
citation in testimony of the recipient's 
contribution to business education and a 
cash gift of $500, both supplied by Gregg 
Publishing Division, MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine. The following citation, is 
inseribed upon a seroll: 


“To Hamden L. Forkner, Sr.—For his 
unselfish devotion in serving the cause 
of business education over a lifetime as 
a teacher and administrator in public 
school, private business school, college, 
and university; for his role in founding 
the Future Business Leaders of America, 
an organization devoted to inspiring 
young people to prepare for positions of 
prominence in business; for his notable 
achievements in developing an outstand- 
ing graduate study program in business 
education; for his continuing interest in 
the professional growth of his students, 
many of whom are today’s leaders in 
business education; for his extensive pro- 
fessional writings in books, magazines, 
yearbooks, and special monographs; for 
his invaluable inspiration and leadership 
to teachers throughout the country 
through lectures, conference participa- 
tion, and personal guidance; for his con- 
tribution to international understanding 
through effective leadership in the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education; 
for his active participation in profes- 
sional organizations devoted to further- 
ing business education; for his practieal- 
mindedness, his aggressive enthusiasm, his 
resourcefulness; for his stature as a man 
of high personal integrity and outstand- 
ing character; teacher, counselor, ad- 
ministrator—leader.” 

Dr. Forkner is founder of the Future 
Business Leaders of America, now spon- 
sored by the UBEA. He has served as 
president of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, the National Couneil for 
Business Education, the National Associ- 
ation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions (now NABTE), and the United 
States Chapter of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education. 
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JANUARY 


A Message of Vital Importance From Your UBEA President 


In the newspapers and magazines, over 
radio and television, we hear pleas for 
increased enrollment in science and mathe- 
matics. We agree that those with talent 
and ability along scientifie lines should 
be encouraged and given opportunities to 
develop this interest. But we believe that 
the same thing should be done for those 
who have interest and ability for business 
courses and other subjects. 

What would happen if large numbers 
of students left our business courses in 
order to take science or mathematics? 
Would this have any effect upon the pro- 
duction of rockets and missiles? Perhaps 
man-carrying satellites and rockets and 
more powerful missiles would be developed 
sooner. But without business manage- 
ment and production, these scientific 
achievements would be of little value to 
our country. The United States leads 
the world in business “know-how.” This 
rosition must be maintained. 

Our schools are not perfect. The in- 
creased attention being directed toward 
our educational system ean bring about 


needed improvements, but we business 
teachers have a responsibility for seeing 
that perspective and balance are main- 
tained. Not only ean instruction in sei- 
ence and mathematics be improved, but 
so can instruction in business subjects. 
Many of the speakers at the recent 
Southern Business Education Association 
convention challenged business teachers to 
recognize this responsibility and take ac- 
tion. As a result, at the closing business 
session of the SBEA, a resolution was 
passed asking the UBEA to assume the 
leadership in establishing a national com- 
mission to redefine the role of business 
education in our total educational pro- 
gram.and to make recommendations. But 
after the recommendations are made, ac- 
tion and accomplishment will be up to 
the business teachers of the United States 
—all of us. And, in the meantime, let 
us see that the public is made aware of 
the need for proper balance among all 
phases of education. And let us remem- 
ber that business, too, helps to build 
satellites—DorotHy TRAVIS 


THE NEA CORNER 


@ “Our Future Goes to School Today” 
is the National Education Association’s 
theme for the coming year, President Ly- 
man V. Ginger has announced. 

“Tt’s a fact that the policies we put 
into practice today will determine to- 
morrow’s results,” Dr. Ginger said. “And 
now is the time for the NEA and all 
persons in education to coordinate their 
thinking and formulate the policies so 
that we can improve instruction. What 
we teach and how well we teach our stu- 
dents today will have a vital effect on our 
tomorrows.” 

The announced theme will be the topic 
of Dr. Ginger’s presidential address at 
the NEA annual convention in Cleveland 
next June. Plans are being formulated 
by the UBEA for an outstanding con- 
vention under the same title. 

In announcing the selection of the 1958 
theme, Dr. Ginger pointed out that “where 
Russia is today with Sputnik and _ its 
streamlined science program is a result 
of philosophies put to work 15 or more 
years ago.” 

He cited three factors that have 
counted in Russia’s educational system: 
class size is kept small, with about 17 
pupils per class; teachers are well-pre- 


pared in both methods and subject mat- 
ter; and they command prestige and ade- 
quate salaries. 

“We must step up our efforts to give 

our future leaders the kind of an eduea- 
tion that is in the best tradition of our 
democratic system,” Dr. Ginger added, 
“and prepare them to meet the needs of 
a changing society.” 
@ January 7, 1958, marks the date the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives will begin hearings on 
an over-all Internal Revenue revision. Al- 
most a thousand measures will come be- 
fore the Committee, including the twenty- 
six bills dealing with equitable tax treat- 
ment for teachers. 


HR 4662, the King-Jenkins bill, pro- 
vides that a teacher may deduct up to 
$600 annually from adjusted gross in- 
come for expenditures made for tuition, 
books, and other equipment, travel, and 
living expenses while away at school (to 
the extent that they exceed his normal 
living expenses at home). This bill was 
prepared with the active cooperation of 
the National Education Association and 
introduced on February 11, 1957. 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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IN ACTION 


NEA 
(Continued from page 41) 


Teachers, counselors, supervisors, prin- 

cipals, school administrators, instructors, 
and professors, in schools ranging from 
kindergartens to universities stand to 
benefit from HR 4662, if they are plan- 
ning to take a course to inerease their 
professional competence. 
@ Your job is a very important one. 
There promises to be considerable opposi- 
tion to this proposal. You should let your 
congressional representative know where 
vou stand on HR 4662 and if he is not 
completely familiar with the measure, in- 
form him of its merits. A continuing 
support of the bill should be made when 
it is headed for the Senate. Let other 
teachers know about the bill and what it 
stands for; enlist their support and co- 
operation in communicating with Con- 
gressmen. 


Additional information about this and 


other bills and proceedures to pursue ean 
be obtained by writing to the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


@ This month finds educators from coast 
to coast concentrating on ways to improve 
courses of study for teachers and ways to 
raise their professional standards at a 
series of six regional conferences. These 
meetings will start at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and close at Portland, Oregon. 

The conferences will be sponsored by 
the NEA’s National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards (NCTEPS). The theme for 
the six meetings will be “The Teacher 
Education Program—Basie Principles and 
Issues.” 

T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
the Commission, reports that the meetings 
will lay the groundwork for the Com- 
mission’s 1958 national conference to be 
held at Bowling Green State University, 
Ohio. This conference will be devoted to 
a comprehensive study of the total pro- 
fession in bringing about continued im- 
provement in the preparation of its mem- 
bers. 

Dorothy Travis, UBEA president, and 
John Rowe, NABTE president, named 
representatives from the teacher education 
division to represent UBEA. 
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ADJUSTMENT 


... fo any 


ADJUST THE CHAIR—NOT THE TABLE 
AND SAVE ON ORIGINAL COST 


| Height Desired 


Notice that the seat is just the right height 


INTERNATIONAL 


Program details for the annual meeting 
of International Division of UBEA in 
Chicago, February 21, 1958, have been 
released by President Anna Eckersley, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain. J. Marshall Hanna, professor of 
business education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity will be the featured speaker. He 
will discuss “The Establishment of Busi- 
ness Administration Courses Abroad.” 

The meeting scheduled for 10:30 a.m. 
will include a review of the year’s activi- 
ties. Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, will review the International Eco- 
nomies Course in Austria. A report on 
the ISBE tour to Mexico will be given 
by Frieda H. Van der Veer from Bee- 
ville Public Schools, Beeville, Texas. 

An informal meeting is scheduled for 
4 p.m. at which time colored slides of 
the Austrian and Mexican tours will be 
shown. Ada Immel, Niles Township High 
School, Skokie, Illinois, will be in charge 
of this session. All members of UBEA are 
invited to attend these meetings scheduled 
for the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


National Meetings 

Joint meeting of UBEA Divisions—Na- 
tional Association for Business Teacher 
Education, UBEA Research Founda- 
tion, Administrators Division of UBEA 
and International Division of UBEA— 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 20-22. 

Future Business Leaders of America, 
Kansas City, Missouri, June 15-17. 

United Business Edueation Association, 


and the back rest is in the correct position 
for proper seating posture. Both seat and a 
backrest are quickly and easily adjusted 
RITE the Western Business Edueation Association, 
onstrate and the student can practice proper | Asilomar on the Monterey Peninsula, 
posture as it is prescribed. | California, March 29-31. 
| Central Region, UBEA, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, March 29. 
Eastern Region, UBEA, New York City, 
April 26. 
Mountain-Plains Business Edueation As- 
sociation, Rapid City, South Dakota, 
June 19-21. 


State and Area Meetings 

Chieago Area Business Edueators <As- 
sociation, February 22. 

Illinois Business Edueation Association, 
February 27-28, March 1. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 30-July 1. ] 
Regional Meetings 


Model 
TSC 1520 
Hardwood saddled seat 
adjusts 16” to 21”, 
backrest adjusts 5’. 


A posture type chair with seat adjustment 
of 16” to 21”’, backrest horizontal and ver- 
tical adjustment of 5’’. Ideal for teaching 
and practicing posture in typing and other 
business classes. Reasonably priced. 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 


GUARANTEED FREE TRIAL 


against failure due to Samples furnished for 30-day | 
defective material or trial without obligation. Send 
workmanship for a for illustrated folder. 

period of 10 years. 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


515 Conneaut St. e Bowling Green, Ohio 
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7/ BE Tests 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 


National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 
How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 


United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THAN 


By 
FRANK DAME 
C. MILLER 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


SUPPLY FOLDER INCLUDES: 
1) Letterheads 
2) Plain white sheets 
3) Onionskin sheets 
4) #10 envelopes 
5) 46% envelopes 
6) Telegram blanks 
7) Interoffice memoranda 
8) Carbon paper 
9) Student’s manual 
62 page Teacher’s manual sup- 
plied at no charge for review- 
ing purposes or on adoption. 


CENTRAL BUILDING 
Portland 5, Oregon 
4832 N. LINCOLN AVENUE 


INC. Minois 


“LAMBERT BUILDING. 


TRANSCRIPTION 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


Let your advanced shorthand 
students go to work for the 
Taylor Department Store. Every 
stage is covered, from answer- 
ing a classified ad to becom- 
ing secretary to the General 
Manager. This realistic, chal- 
lenging program of dictation 
and transcription activities is 
further enhanced by practical 
working materials. 


Suite 201 
Nieto Avenue 
INC. _ Long Beach 3, California 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, 


CHALLENGES IN 
BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION 


An outstanding, informative, and challenging publication. 
An up-to-date resume of past and present business educa- 
tion and business teacher education with a look to the 
future. 


Part I—Business Education in a Modern World 
Part II—Vital Issues in Business Education 


Part III—A New Era: Automation and Modern 
Technology 


Part IV—Pioneering in Business Education 
($1.25 a copy) 


United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


For a truly practical first-year course in book- 
keeping at the high school level, this new book 
is the perfect answer. Presenting all the recorda- 
tive processes clearly and concisely, it minimizes 
the accounting aspect and puts emphasis on the 
really practical procedures and processes. 


Each chapter is divided into natural learning 
units. At the end of each textual presentation, 
there are graded exercises, and, found through- 
out, a number of longer, integrating problems. 
There are two complete practice sets, and the 
text is fully illustrated, showing forms and books 
actually used in business. 


Workbook, Practice Sets, and Teacher's Man- 
ual available separately. 


al 


Clerical Bookkeeping 
Perry Frakes Zabornik 


Examination copies on request 


PITMAN New York 36 
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NBET provides you with 


e Standardized uniform tests 

e Uniform consistent scoring 

e A percentile table so you may measure 
your teaching results with those of your 
contemporary schools 


NBET provides you with 


Certificates of Proficiency to award on your 
own chosen basis 

Opportunity to set minimum scores suitable 
to community 

Opportunity to cooperate with local busi- 
nessmen 

Opportunity to evaluate your own business 
department by national norms 


NBET provides tests in 


Stenography, $1.25 ) 

Office Clerical, $1.25 | Includes 
Machine Calculation, $1.00 | Grading 
Bookkeeping, $1.00 Service 
Typewriting, $1.00 

Separate series for practice, each copy 50c 


NBET does not charge for 


Shipping the tests to you - 

Uniform grading service—reports issued in 
7-14 days 

e Percentile table 

Business Fundamental and General Infor- 
mation Tests when taken with a skill test 


NBET maintains validity and reliability 


e By employing a test expert as consultant 


e By having various research groups make 
frequent studies to determine areas which 
require revisions 


NBET scoring centers provide 


e Test scores only to authorized persons 
e Complete information about the program 
upon request 


NBET serves YOU 


WHY is the service provided? 


For improving educational programs 
For more effective evaluation of courses 
For in-service training of new teachers 
For upgrading business education 


To give an evaluating device with national norms 
To give reliable criteria for measurement 
To give Certificates of Proficiency 
To give uniform grading of tests 


WHO benefits from the NBETs? 


Each TEACHER who prepares students for business 
Each SUPERVISOR who promotes the tests 
Each EXAMINEE who takes the tests 
Each SCHOOL that gives the tests 
Each COMMUNITY where the tests are given 
Each BUSINESS that employs the examinees 
SOCIETY in general because of increased office 
production, more contented employees, satisfied 
employers, better economic conditions in the area 
served by a local Business Entrance Test Center 


WHO administers the NBET Program? 


The Joint Committee on Tests composed of outstanding educa. 
tors and businessmen 
Regional test center directors 
Local test center directors 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON TESTS 


For a descriptive folder write to 


United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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